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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 


SSSSOMCS 
IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
fi.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; ajl other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19v6. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credi 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





s times.. e per < cent 100 lines... 5per cent 
13 500 * ...10 a 
_> = “a - 1000 * ...20 - 
Ss * wm =~ |6©* 200 © ...00 © 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager one go 
. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


¢? If mere convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal. 
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Bargains in Second-hand 
Machinery 2 Tanks 


1 Steam Pump. 

1 Large Butter-Mixer. 

1 100-gal. Churn. 

1 16-ft. bbl. Skids. 

2 Wooden Vats—8 to 16-ft. long, each. 
50-ft. Heavy 1-in. Hose, 


METAL TANKS 
75-gal., 300-gal.(metal with wood-jacket), 


400-gal. and 500-gal. 
For particulars, address, 


H. M. ARND, 
191 SUPERIOR Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





in dovetailed HIVES. 


moved. 


Special Bargains 





Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 


We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once,‘and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
4A keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by any one. 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 


We make any thing used in the 


- Give usa trial and be comvinced. We aim to please our customers 
Se and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 


= the money. 


J Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


= Minnesota Beé-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


; JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FIRES RES AES Pie rie 


MeN Ye ee 





Dittméer's Gomb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to other makes? 
Because the bees like t best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN;NAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MovEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23rpD StraetT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to a 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It ~ 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price. 

mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. a 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Marshfield Goods 





3; 





> Big Profits in Capons 


rar oS easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 


Poultry Marker....... 256 
French <a e! ~ are 
Capon ge ell 





G. P. Pilling & fon, 
Mention Bee Journal tlt maaan nc 


with free instructions | 





young basswood timber. 
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When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 


aM aM - 


We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. Sections made of y 
Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 
MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
VALALTALZAIALAZ , 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal wea, ttine 
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Why Not ied Your Friend a Bee-Valentine 
‘THE BEE-KEEPERS’ SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS 


are just the thing. 








™O WONT YOU BEE My HONEY. 





~~, ' - 
> We send them by Return Mail. 
ANO CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 2:e HEART? 
FoR 1 WOULD HUG YOU ALL THE TINE HUG YOU ALL THE TINE 
oe As most of our readers know, we have gotten 727 . 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART out a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. The < an ey 


cuts herewith show the card in reduced size, and 
but one color, while the real card is printed in 4 





colors. It could also be sent to honey-customers, 

ol to remind them that itis time to buy more honey, 

7 etc. There are many uses to which this Card can 
I be put. 

S73 Prices—postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents (stamps 


or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bes Jour- 
nal one year at $1.00; 
blank space on the card about 2x2 


uae ss bry ved, “a -r 
ae 2a. 10 for 25 cents. There isa — 


¢ inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE Ww. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, kis 








Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged _ 


Lewis Goods at 3 percent Discount  @xf:> d8°WONS 


EXCEPT ON HONEY. PACKAGES. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 


[ Send for list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, (Not t=.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 Superior ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 





THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 
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Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


Send for free 
Catalogue. 
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‘*If Goods are wanted Quick, send 1 to Pouder’” 


BEE-SUPPLIES ¢ 


Roots Goods at a Ro0t's'! Prices 


Everything used b 
POUDER’S HON 
Low Freight Rates. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


Write for prices on Finest Extracted Honey. Certificate guaranteeing purity with 


every SPECIAL DISCOUNT: Supplies. coe 
WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Bee-  .. 
~wreggee Prompt Service. 


Catalog Free. 


on early 
orders for 
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EXCELSIOR ae 
Or WOODEN | a | 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf OSweGo, ILL. R.D. 1. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicuitural Field mue 
completely a oe published, 
to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Stock & Poultry PENCE 


Many styles and heights, 
Diamond or Square Mesh; 
prices low. Sold directon 
30 days tres trial, freight 
orepaic 


I Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box &. Muncie, Ind, 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
etructible, and givens eatirely satisfactory re- 
Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 
Koa the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 






































| of the Press making the foundation directly on 
| the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 


45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 





‘Engravings ForSale 





We are accumulating quite a stock of mia 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery,or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like tc 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 
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Trade Notes. 


Photographic Competition 


We are pleased to announce another series 
of prizes for the best photographs submitted 
to us, as descrived below, in two series, 
American and Foreign, under thejfollowing 
conditions: 

First.—The competition opens January 
15th, and closes October Ist, 1907. All pho- 
tographs intended for this competition must 
be in our hands by the last-named date. 


Seconp. —Competition for these prizes is 
limited to bee-keepers or some member of the 
family. Entries may be made for as many 
different classes as may be desired. 


Tuirp.—A photograph entered in one class 
can not be entered in any other class. 


FourtH. — Each photograph should be 
marked on the back with the name and full 
address of the sender, and the class in which 
it is entered. This is important. 


FirtH.—In judging the photographs, the 
general appearance, neatness, etc., of the api- 
ary, or exhibit, or yard, will be taken into 
consideration. Photos may be sent un- 
mounted. Werather prefer them this way, 
and in a solio or reddish-brown if possible. 
However, send such as you can get most 
easily. 

S1xTH.—With each of the photographs sub- 
mitted we would like a brief statement of the 
conditions under which the apiary was pho- 
tographed or honey produced, or similar in- 
formation regarding the photograph. This 
should be limited to about one hundred 
words. 

SEVENTH.—All photographs and corres- 
pondence regarcing the same should be ad- 
dressed to Advertising Department, GLEAN- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


E1gutTu.—We reserve the right to limit the 
number of awards or withhold any award if 
no photo worthy is entered in the class. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION 
(Including Canada and Mexico) 
AND 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The following are the classes in which en- 
tries may be made: 

Ciass A.—Photographs of any apiary in 
village, town, orcity. 

Crass B.— View of an apiary not exceeding 
six hives in town or city. 

Cuiass C.—Apiary in town or country of 
not less than six hives or more than fifty 
hives. 

Cuiass D.—Apiary in town or country of 
fifty hives or more. 

Crass E.—Photograph of comb honey pro- 
duced bya single colony of bees; not less 
than ten sections, and this preferably in plain 
sections. 

CLass F.—Photograph of a _ bee-keeper’s 
home, showing some view of the apiary if 
possible. The apiary need not be prominent 
in the picture, however. 

Cxiass G.—Photographs of a crop of honey 
from any number of colonies, six or more. 

Cuiass H.—Photographs of any apiarian ex- 
hibit of bees, supplies, or honey taken at fairs 
or shows of any kind. 





The A. I. Root Co., 





Ciass I.—Photographs of any work in the 
bee-yard, such as hiving swarms, extracting, 
or any other operations with the hive. 


Ciass J—Photographs of any other subject 
relating to bee-keeping not classified above. 


PRIZES 
Value, Postpaid 
Frrst.—One leather-bound “‘A B C of 

Bee Culture,’”’ 1907 English edition, or 

cloth-bound French or German........ $2 
Szeconp.—One-half leather ‘‘A B C-of 

Bee Culture,’ 1907 English edition.... 1.75 
THrRD.—One ‘*‘ How to Keep Bees”’ and 

any two Swarthmore books........... 1.50 
FourtTH.—One full cloth-bound ** A B C 

of Bee Culture,’’ 1907 English edition. 1.20 
FirtuH.—One ‘‘ How to Keep Bees,’’ by 


Anna Botsford Comstock............. 1.10 
SrxtH.—No. 1 bee-veil, all silk.......... .80 
SEVENTH.—No. 2 bee-veil, silk face..... .50 


E1gutH.—One illustrated book, ‘ Bee 
Culture in Foreign Countries’’........ ‘ 
NintH.—One Bee Model, Queen......... .50 
TENTH.—One Bee Model, Drone......... -50 


Ten prizes are offered for each class: Ten 
for Class A, Class B, Class C, Class D, ete.— 
one hundred prizes for American contest, and 
one hundred prizes for the Foreign contest; 
two hundred in all if that number of entries 
are received, the prizes offered being identical 
for each class for the American competition 
and for the Foreign. 


If the winner of any certain prize already 
has the prize offered, we will, on request from 
him, furnish a selection of other items from 
our catalogs, of equal value. 


Danzenbaker Prizes 


It is to be regretted that so many bee-keep- 
ers are satisfied to produce year after year a 
very ordinary grade of honey as regards its 
appearance, when by a little more care, and 
having more suitable fixtures, and by taking 
the honey from the hiveat just the right time, 
a much larger percentage of “‘ faney,’’ or “‘ ex- 
tra fancy’ honey could be produced, which 
would sell at a much higher price. The ex- 
perience of honey-merchants generally is that 
there is no difficulty in disposing of large 
stocks of fancy or extra fancy, even when the 
market is dull. It is the inferior grades that 
suffer most at these times. We believe, too, 
that bee-keepers would be very much better 
satisfied with their season’s work if their best 
efforts were made to produce a really fine 
product. To increase further the interest in 
extra fancy honey, the following prizes are 
offered for honey produced in Danzenbaker 
hives during the year 1907, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


FIRST.—As above stated, the honey must 
be produced in a Danzenbaker hive, either the 
present style or any Danzenbaker hive that 
has been put out within the last few years. 
These hives may be had of any dealer in bee- 
keepers’ supplies in any part of the country. 


SECOND.—For Classes 1 and 2 we require 
a shipment of approximately the amount 
stated, to be made by the bee-keeper direct to 
us at Medina. After the prizes have been 
awarded the honey entered for competition 
in Class 1 or 2 will be held subject to the in- 
structions of the producer. We will sell it at 
5 percent commission, or we will ship it to 





any point direct by freight or express. There 
being good honey markets in our immediate 
vicinity, such as Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, it can be dis- 
posed of without difficulty at good market 
prices, and the shipper will not have to lose a 
good market by shipping it here. Neither 
the honey awarded a prize nor that which ob- 
tained no prize is to be our property, but will 
be sold subject to the instructions of the pro- 
ducer who sends it tous. We are interested 
only in inspecting it to award the prizes. 


THIRD.—For all honey submitted for prizes 
we must have a definite statement from the 
producer regarding the conditions under 
which it was produced, whether a light or 
heavy flow of honey, how the colony was 
handled, how many coloniesin the yard, from 
what source produced, etc. 


FOURTH.—For Classes 3, 4, and 5, we 
must, in addition to the above report, have 
the signature of two witnesses, certifying to 
the correctness of the repert. If the party 
who sends us the report for the competition 
is well known to us we shall not require these 
witnesses. References may be given instead 
of the signature of witnesses if desired. All 
parties intending to compete for these prizes 
should send for blanks which we will furnish, 
on which the report may be made out. 


FIFTH.—It will be noticed in the last three 
classes, three to five inclusive, that it is not 
at all necessary to send us the honey—all we 
require is a report. 


SIXTH.—We reserve the right to limit the 
number of awards ineach class, or to make 
no awards in a class if there are no satisfac- 
tory entries for the same. 


SEVENTH.—No contestant will be awarded 
more than one prize in each class, but may 
make two entries if desired—one in Class 1 or 
2, and another in Class 3, 4, or 5. 


The classifications for the prizes are as fol- 
lows: 

Cuass 1.—For best shipment of 200 lbs. of 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections. 


Crass 2.—For best case of comb honey in 
Danzenbaker sections. 


Cuass 3.—For best report of yield from 
single colony in Danzenbaker hive. 


Cuass 4.—For best report of yield from five 
colonies in Danzenbaker hives. 


Cuass 5.—Eor best report of general results 
from use of Danzenbaker hive. 


For each class there will be ten prizes as 
follows: 


Frrst.—$10.00. 
SEcCOND.—$7.00. 

THIRD. —$5.00. 
FourtTH.—$2.00. 

FirtaH To TENTH.—$1.00 each. 


This is the time to decide to enter this com- 
petition. No matter where you live, whether 
in the United States or elsewhere, you can 
certainly find one class in which you can 
make an entry; and as there are ten prizes in 
each class, we believe that no one will be 
greatly disappointed in the results unless it is 
ourselves, and we hope that we shall not be, 
but see a large number of entries. Even if 
you fail to get a prize, you will doubtless have 
increased the value of your own product by 
your efforts to produce some big results or an 
extra quality of honey. 
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Sizeand Weight of Sections of Honey 


Bearing upon the question of uniformity in 
the weight of honey in sections of a given 
size, comes this note from Dr. C. C. Miller: 


Here are some “ fax and figgers”’ with ref- 
erence to sections of honey produced by me, 
and all of them 414x414x1% bee-way with 
separators, and all containing first-class 
honey: 

In 1897 the average weight was 14.41 ounces 
per section. 

In 1899 the average weight was 14.942 
ounces per section. 

The year 1903 was, I think, the best year I 
ever had. Butlike most years in this locality, 
there were variations in the flow—sometimes 
faster than others. In that year 18,132 sec- 
tions averaged 14.866 ounces each; the heav- 
iest 12-section-case contained 12 pounds and 
14 ounces; the lightest 12-section-case con- 
tained 9 pounds and 13 ounces. The honey 
was piled in piles of 15 cases each, and the 
heaviest pile weighed 178 pounds; the light- 
est pile weighed 156 pounds. 


Please take these figures, together with 
those of Mr. Ricketts on page 8, and those of 
Mr. Hall on page 17, and tell us what you 
conclude about being able to settle on a cer- 
tain size of section that shal] always produce 
just about a pound. 


It must be admitted that in Dr. Miller’s 
figures there is not much difference in the 
total averages of the different years, the 
greatest range being only a little more than 
half an ounce on a section; moreover, his 
averages are very close to Mr. Ricketts’ 14% 
ounces. But Mr. Hall’s 792 bee-way sections 
averaged 15.414 ounces each, lacking the 
merest trifle of being an ounce heavier than 
Dr. Miller’s average in 1897. That is bad 
enough, but nothing compared with Dr. 
Miller’s figures for 1903. Between his heaviest 
and lightest case there was a difference of 3 
pounds and 1 ounce, ora shade more than 4 
ounces per section. Almost surely the differ- 
ence was yet more between the heaviest and 


the lightest single section. Even when piles 
of 15 cases were taken, the difference between 
heaviest and lightest pile was 1.955 ounces 
per section, which would make a difference 
of 244 pounds in 2000 sections. 

There is no question that a larger section 
would give larger average weight, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the variations in 
weight would not continue, and with'a possi- 
ble variation of 200 pounds or more in a ton, 
would Mr. Ricketts be satisfied to call such a 
section about 16 ounces? 

- —<—__—— 


How to Make Honey-Vinegar 


From a bulletin of the Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station is taken the following: 


When a barrel of honey-vinegar is to be 
made for family use or by the small producer, 
we offer the following formula: 

Extracted honey, 40 to 45 pounds; water, 
30 gallons; ammonia chloride, 4 ounces; 
pota:sium bicarbonate, 2 ounces; and sodium 
phosphate, 2 ounces. 

One-quarter cake of dry yeast softened in 
luke warm water. 

The chemicals for making 30 gallons will 
cost about 25 centsin a small way, but ona 
large scale not more than 10 cents. Some- 
what larger amounts of potassium bicarbon- 
ate and sodium phosphate would give even 
better results, but the amounts are here cut 
to the minimum to bring the cost low enough 
to make it profitable. 

In from 3 to 4 weeks all visible fermenta- 
tion will have ceased and the yeast settled 
out. Nowrack off the wine, add 10 gallons 
of good vinegar, containing a little mother, 
and let stand undisturbed in a place having 
as near as possible an even temperature of 
from 75 to 80 degrees Fahr. The acetic fer- 
mentation may be started by floating mother, 
or the scum from an old cask, on the surface 
of the mixture by meansof thin cork-shav- 
ings. Carried out in this way, and a suitable 
temperature (temperature over 85 degrees 
Fahr., will retard the process and cause loss 
of both alcohol and acid), a good honey-vin- 
egar can be produced in from 4 to 6 months. 


Legislation for Illinois Bee-Keepers 


We have received the following very im- 
portant communication from Mr. C. P. Da- 
dant, of Hamilton, Il. : 


Mr. EpiTor:—I desire to call the attention 
of the bee-keepers of the State of [linois to 
the necessity of helping the passage of the 
Bills which are now before the Legislature of 
the State in the interest of bee-culture, as 
follows: 

A Bill making an appropriation for the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

A Bill providing for the appointment of a 
State Inspector of Apiaries, and prescribing 
his powers and duties. 

A Bill to prevent the spraying of fruit- 
bloom. 

The first of these Bills passed the Legisla- 
ture before, and all that is needed is a renewal 
of the same Bill, in the same way that Bills 
are passed for the support of the State Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Associations. The 
appropriations formerly granted have given 
our State Secretary, Mr. Stone, an opportu- 
nity of spreading information on bee-culture, 
and haye made our State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation a permanent institution; besides en- 
abling us actively to fight foul brood. 


The second Bill is needed to give power to 
the State Inspector of Apiaries, who has been 
thus far employed by the State Association, 
and has done very = work in the destruc- 
tion of foul brood, but might be handicapped 
if it became necessary to destroy diseased col- 
onies of ignorant or recalcitrant apiarists. It 
is also needed to put a penalty on the ship- 
ping or selling of diseased colonies of bees. 
The proposed law is almost a duplicate of the 
Wisconsin foul brood law. Twelve States, 
or more, have foul brood laws now, and it is 
time that Illinois should fall in line with 
other progressive States on this point. The 
proposed law had already passed the Senate 
of the previous General Assembly, but failed 
in the House, only on account of lack of time. 
it should pass during this session. 


The third Bill is intended to prevent the 
wholesale poisoning of bees by a misunder- 
stood or misapplied use of tree-spraying. 
Fruit-trees should be sprayed when the fruit 
is forming, but the blossoms should be 
allowed to be fertilized first. In this way the 
danger to bees, and to those who might eat 
of the honey, will be avoided, and the spray- 
ing will serve its real purpose, that of de- 
stroying the insects which prey upon the 
formed fruit. Spraying just after the bloom 
has failen is the most advisable, though ill- 
advised dealers in spraying apparatus often 
recommend spraying during bloom. This is 
an injury to the pollen, which often becomes 
diluted in the poisonous liquid and is rep- 
dered inert. So, even if the bees were in no 
danger, it would be unadvisable for horticul- 
turists to spray before the bloom is out. 

Senator Berry, who is one of the 


leadin 
members of the present General As 4 


sembly, 
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urges us to use all our influence upon our re- 
spective members of the Legislature in recom- 
mending the passage of these Bills. So I 
trust that all of the Illinois readers of the 
American Bee Journal will write to the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators of their district, 
asking careful consideration of these meas- 
ures. All favorable answers to such requests 
should be forwarded to Mr. James A. Stone, 
Route 4, Springfield, I1l., in order to put him 
in possession of all necessary indications. 


A concerted action will surely result in suc- 
cess. We are as yet in the infancy of our in- 
stitutions, and things that seem difficult to- 
day will be taken as a matter of course ina 
few years; butit is only by a united effort 
that we can get our industry on a good basis, 
and become recognized as we should be. 
Help us, boys; and don’t delay. 

C. P. Dapant, 
Chairman Committee on Legislation. 


The following is a copy of the proposed 
law against spraying while in bloom: 


AN ACT TO PREVENT THE SPRAYING OF 
FRvIT-BLoom. 


Szc. 1.—Be it enacted by the people of the 
State of Illinois represented in the General 
Assembly, that it shall be unlawful for any 
one to spray fruit-bloom with any poisonous 
compound that may endanger the life of the 
honey-bees that feed upon the nectar of such 
bloom, or the health of those who eat of the 
honey produced therefrom. 

SEc. 2.—Any person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shal! be fined not less than ten 
(10) nor more than fifty (50) dollars. 


We trust that every bee-keeper in Illinois 
will write his Representatives and Senator at 
once. As Mr. Dadant well says, it is wnited 
effort that counts in such matters. All three 
of the proposed Bills should be passed. We 
believe they will be if only bee-keepers will 
do their duty. 





Wanted —Oct. 4th, 1906, Number of 
the American Bee Journal. We are out of 
that issue, and would appreciate it very much 
if some of our readers who have it, and do 
not care to keep it for a complete volume, 
would mailit to us. We will send eithera 
Queen-Button or 2 of our Souvenir Postal 
Cards to any one whosends us the Oct. 4th 
copy in good condition. 


Robert B. McCain, a bee-keeper at 
Oswego, [ll., recently spoke at a Farmers’ 
Institute, and gave such eomplete satisfac- 
tion that his name has been placed on the 
list of Institute lecturers. Mr. McCain has 
attended the Chicago-Northwestern conven- 
tions during the past few years, and is well 
known to its members. He expects soon to 
be prepared also to give stereopticon lectures 
on bees and bee-keeping. 


‘*The Bee-Master of Warrilow.’’— 
Under this title has been issued in London a 
small book of 64 pages, with 11 really good 
full-page illustrations. It is by Tickner Ed- 
wardes, who poses for what he perhaps really 
is, a newspaper man with no knowledge of 
bees. He visits bee-keepers, principally one 


old man from whom the title of the book is 
taken, and recounts what he sees and what 
he is told. 

In the main the book is in accord with 
facts. but sometimes goes rather wild, the 
imagination of the writer apparently be- 
ing allowed full play, as where it is said of 


the workers in spring that had survived the 
winter: 

‘‘ Their task of hatchirg the new spring 
generation was over: and now, the power of 
flight denied them, they busied themselves in 
the work of sentinels at the gate, or in groom- 
ing the young bees as they came out for their 


first adventure into the far world of blossom- 
ing clover under the hill.” 


The honey from the 220 colonies was al- 
extracted at night, for fear of the bees, even 
compelling the night work of a little company 
of women to fill jars and paste on labels. It 
took 3 ar 4 men to do the uncapping, and the 
extractor was of sufficient capacity to take 25 
or 30 combs at a time! 

But these flights of imagination are amus- 
ing rather than harmful, and much real in- 
formation may be gained from the book, 
which is written in delightful style, so that 
time will be as pleasantly spent in reading 
this asin reading the most of fiction, and to 
better advantage. 

A Call to Indiana Bee-Keepers.— 
There wi!l be a meeting of Indiana bee-keep- 
ers at Indianapolis, on Feb. 6, 1907, at the 
State House, in Room 12, One object will be 
to form a State Association, but the most im- 
portant business will be the promotionof a 
foul brood law for that State. There will be 
a morning and afternoon session, beginning 
promptly at 10 a.m. The united efforts of 
Indiana honey-producers are earnestly solic- 
ited. It is hoped there may be a large attend- 
ance. For further particulars address Walter 
8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Scholl appear 
in the picture on the first page this week. 
Those who attended the National Convention 
will rember meeting them in San Antonio, 
last November. Mr. Scholl was just recover- 
ing from a long and severe illness. Mrs. 
Scholl was quite well, and as they were mar- 
ried only last summer, they seemed to be 
still ‘‘on their honey-moon.’’ Mr. Scholl is 6 
feet 2 inches in height when he feels well and 
straightens himself up. We think Mrs. Scholl 


is not so very much shorter than her hus- 
band. They are a delightful couple to meet, 
and both seem to think that Texas is ‘‘ it.” 

Of course, our readers feel pretty well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Scholl by this time, as he 
has been conducting ‘“‘ Southern Beedom ”’ for 
overa year. He says he has lotsof ‘‘ good 
stuff’? on hand for his department, and is 
determined that the new conductor of ‘‘ Cana- 
dian Beedom”’ shall not get ahead of him in 
any way. It remains to be seen just how 
close a race Mr. Byer will give Mr. Scholl. No 
doubt the latter can take longer steps than 
the former, but he may not be able to take 
them so fast, so Mr. Byer may stand a very 
good show of Keeping up, even if he doesn’t 
get ahead. 

It may be that Miss Wilson will say that 
Mrs. Scholl’s picture belongs in ‘* Our Bee- 
Keeping Sisters’’’ department. But we didn’t 
like to run the risk of separating her from 
Mr. Scholl, especially when the two pictures 
came on one card, which would indicate that 
the intention was to keep them together. 


Mr. and Mrs. Scholl live in New Braunfels, 
Tex., which, we understand, is almost a sec- 
tion of Germany transplanted in America. 
The special car of bee-keepers stopped for a 
minute or two when passing through New 
Braunfels. We looked for Mr. and Mrs. 
Scholl, expecting that they would be “* at 
home,”’ but we found that they were already 
in San Antonio, waiting to receive the North- 
ern bee-keepers there when they should ar- 
rive. 


——— a 


John Doll & Son, proprietors of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., have sent us a very 
nicely illustrated calendar for 1907. It con- 
sists of a heavy card, 8x12 inches in size, on 
the center of which is a pretty picture show- 
ing aroad with a bridge over a ravine, en- 
titled, ‘‘Through the Woods.’’ Below the 
picture is the calendar. 





NNN 


The San Antonio Convention Pic- 
ture is a good one. It shows over 100 of 
those in attendance. We are mailing them, 
unmounted, for only 60 cents. They can be 
mounted by a local photographer for only 10 
or 15 cents more. We will mail one of these 
pictures with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.40. Send all orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


Self-Propelled Vehicles.—A practical 
treatise on all formsof automobiles, by James 
E. Homans, A. M., fifth revised edition, en- 
tirely rewritten. This popular book fulfills 
the requirements of the motor vehicle owner, 
operator andrepairer. Price $2.00. Address, 
Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. z. 

Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address office of the American Bee Journal. 
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How to Spend the Bee-Keep- 
er’s Winter Months 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Most of bee-keepers seem to think that 
the winter months allow them to “let 
loose” of our pursuit, for the bees in 
winter repose are better left wundis- 
turbed. Perhaps the bees are better un- 
disturbed, but the bee-keeper who pays 
no thought or attention to the subject of 
apiculture from the time the honey is 
taken off the hives till the following 
May, cannot reap the richest harvest 
from his bees. 


During the fall he should know that 
all of his colonies are in the best shape 
for wintering, that they have plenty of 
stores, that they are safely housed, and 
that nothing has been leit undone that 
will contribute toward their most suc- 
cessful wintering. Then, if the bees are 
wintering out on the summer stands, 
they should be allowed to fly whénever 
any chance occurs through the tempera- 
ture rising to 45 degrees in the shade, 
with the air still, and the sun shining. 
If the hives are buried with snow, or the 
entrance clogged with ice or dead bees, 
they should have all of these obstruc- 
tions removed, for an occasional winter 
flight is of the greatest advantage. Don’t 
be hanging around the “corner grocery” 
at such times as this, and, if I say never 
stay there, only as you have business, I 
would give expression to the thrifty 
side of life. 

Should the bees in the cellar become 
uneasy during March, it is generally 
better to put them out for a flight. And 
if they can be protected by chaff or 
other packing, I would recommend leav- 
ing them out. Otherwise they would 
better be returned till the weather is 
likely to allow their flying ‘as often as 
once a week. With such frequent flights 
they will be more likely to come out 
well, than they will if kept in the cellar 
till the elms and soft maples bloom, 
as is generally recommended as the 
time of final taking out. But so long 
as they remain quiet in the cellar, | 
would not disturb them till it is time 
to take them out for good. 


When pollen becomes plenty, examine 
the bees by lifting the frames of each 
hive, and if the colonies are weak, it is 
better to confine the bees, by means 
of a dummy, to the frames which have 
brood in them, together with one frame 
of honey, so as to help them in keeping 
up the necessary heat for brood-rearing. A 
queen will lay from 700,000 to 1,000,000 
eggs during her lifetime, if she is a good 
one, and lives from 3 to 5 years; but 
under the present system of manage- 


ment, the queen is generally coaxed to 
lay all these eggs in 2 or 3 years. 

Of course, the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal all know that bees 
gather honey, not make it, and the eggs 
laid by the queen produce bees; con- 
sequently the more eggs the queen lays, 


the more bees we get, and the more 
bees we have, the more honey they 
gather. 

Then another item comes in right 


here, which is, that to gather honey to 
the best advantage, these bees must be 
on the stage of action just when the 
flowers are secreting the most nectar. 
To have a multitude of bees in the 
hives when there is no honey or nectar 
in the flowers amounts to nothing. So 
we must time our work so as to have 
the queens laying the most prolifically 
at the suitable time before the honey- 
flow. 


And this brings in another factor: 
We must know our locality, so that 
we are conversant with the time of 


blooming of all of our honey-producing 
flora; then bring our maximum strength 
of bees to meet the flow, and in this 
way we are sure of success, providing 
the weather is favorable for the secre- 
tion of nectar. Of course, we are large- 
ly dependent upon Dame Nature for 
some of these things, but if we fail 
through thoughtlessness, ignorance or 
lack of energy on our part, the harvest 
will be largely a failure, even where 
Nature supplies all that is necessary for 
a bountiful harvest. 

As soon as the queen has filled with 
eggs all the combs which were allowed 
at the time of manipulation above men- 
tioned, more combs must be given, and 
whether contracted or not, we should 
see that the bees have plenty of stores 
at all times, for brood-rearing can not 
go on at its best where the bees are 
scrimping their food to the larve on 
account of a shortage of honey, look- 
ing toward starvation to the whole col- 
ony. 

A little before the hives are filled 
with brood the surplus arangement 
should be put on, not waiting for the 
bees to swarm, as some do, for it often 
happens that many colonies will not 
swarm at all, but stick right to storing 
honey all the season through, when 
the supers are put on at the right time. 

Now, in order to do all of these 
things just when they ought to be done, 
the hives, supers, etc., should all be put 
in readiness during the winter months— 
all ready to put on at a moment’s no- 
tice during the summer’s work: so, as 
soon as the work of the fall is done up, 
these things should be looked after, and 
faithfully attended to till everything is 
in readiness for the oncoming season. 
As you complete these things, one after 


another, store them away in neat and 
tidy order, so that they will not de- 
preciate by standing, through dust col- 
lecting on them, or from the depreda- 
tions of mice and rats. 

If you still have more time, get 
around the back numbers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and other papers and 
books on bees, if you have them, and 


re-read and “post up,” and you will 
be surprised to find how many new 
thoughts and ideas you will get and 


find, which escaped your former read- 
ing, or else have slipped from your 
memory since you read them before. 
Have a note-book with you when you 
read, with one or two pages for every 
month, and as you read jot the thought 
down under the month for which it is 
appropriate, and then when summer 
comes, you will have these things at 
your “tongue’s end,” or at your “fingers’ 
tips,” ready for use just when they are 
wanted. Say, if you will do this, you 
will say that you get double value out 
of the American Bee Journal, or any 
other bee-paper or book which you re- 
read in this way; for new things and 
new visions will open up and unfold to 
you which had passed unnoticed before. 
Then, if you find out anything new, 
or can shed any new light on some old 
subject; in short, if you can add your 
mite of knowledge to these columns, 
don’t be backward in doing it. No mat- 
ter if you can’t write as well as some, 
or can’t put your thoughts together as 
you think they ought to be, Editor York 
is “at the helm,” and he can make “the 
crooked things straight,” and the “rough 
places smooth,” for both you and me. 
Come on, beloveds. Let’s make this win- 
ter one of great advancement along bee- 
keeping lines. Borodino, N. Y. 


—> « 


Selling Section-Honey by the 
Piece, Etc. 


BY WM. DUESCHER. 


I am not in favor of selling honey 
by the piece. The “piece-seller” at the 
convention in Denver, Colo., gave the 
example of oranges being sold by the 
piece. It seems to me the largest or 
heaviest of anything brings, or ought 
to bring, the highest price. The most 
of my honey in 1903 weighed from 24 to 
26 pounds per case. This should have 
brought a good price, as every cell was 
full of honey, but the honey dealers 
wrote me they get less for such honey. 


I use 134, 1% and 2-inch sections, 
and have always bought three kinds of 
shipping-cases. For years I have packed 
13%4-inch sections in 2-inch section-cases, 
in which they fit better, and which saves 
me one case in every 6. 


PIPING OF QUEENS AND SECOND SWARMS. 


In the Bee Journal for Feb. 9, ’os, 
Canadian Bee Journal was asked,“ When 
you put your ear to a hive the evening 
before a second swarm issues, did you 
ever hear more than one queen pipe?” 
The queens pipe 3 days before the sec- 
ond swarm issues. When such a swarm 


has settled in its new hive, sometimes a 
queen flies out, fol!owed by bees, but re- 
My father 


turns and is surely killed. 
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left the swarm where he hived it until 
evening, and often found a dead queen 
before it. 

An old way of keeping colonies from 
robbing is one used by my father long 
ago. One of his colonies was being 
robbed by his neighbor’s bees. He told 
him to destroy some of the honey in the 
brood-frames; that is, cause it to run 
out. This prevented the robbing, and 
saved my father’s colony. 


JOINING THE NATIONAL. 


My property here consists of 7 lots, 
nearly 400 feet long. My bees are no 
trouble to the neighbors, and I don’t 
expect to need help from the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, but I joined 
it for the benefit of others, thus helping 
to make it stronger. 


REPORTS FOR 1905 AND 1900. 


In the spring of 1906 I brought my 
36 colonies of bees out of the cellar, all 
alive. One colony had a very poor 
queen, which left me 35. I had only 6 
first and one second swarm. There was 
not so much clover as in 1905, as the 
ice in the spring froze out most of it. 
Nevertheless, I got 70 pounds of comb- 
honey per colony, spring count. In 1905 
I got 80 pounds per colony, spring 
count, and so many swarms that I got 
sick of hiving them and let many go. 

On Dec. 1, 1906, I put 34 colonies 
into the cellar. 

Wrightstown, Wis., Jan. 7. 
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Some Bee-Enemies in New 
England—Spiders, Etc. 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


Much has appeared of late about ants 
and their destructiveness to bee-pros- 
perity, and we not infrequently read of 
the actions of toads, kingbirds, etc., but 
seldom have I ever read in our bee- 
periodicals of the worst enemy which 
our bees have in New England. 

Here in New England, except for an 
occasional toad or “bee-martin,” our 
bees are little molested during the spring 
and early summer. During those months 
the colonies hold their own in num- 
bers, and, though the work may be se- 
vere, the full force keeps very constant 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
find, for most of the enemies of the 
bee have lived through the preceding 
winter in the egg form, or else in such 
small numbers as adults to make small 
showing. It is when the pests from the 
eggs have begun to get their growth, 
or the few adults have become mothers 
of full-fledged offspring that our bees 
in New England begin to suffer. 

Among these bee-enemies may be 
mentioned  robber-flies, | dragon-flies, 
various bugs, and spiders. 

The robber-flies and dragon-flies are 
not a serious menace to bees in Nor- 
wich, though there is no question that 
many a honey-laden worker falls prey 
to these insect-tigers. 

Among bugs, I know of two sorts that 
delight over a meal of honey-bee. One 
is vulgarly known as the “stink-bug”— 
the well-known bug which frequents ripe 
berries, and which affords a revelation 
when taken into the mouth unseen on 


a luscious raspberry. This true bug, of 
the genus Capsus, when mature, frequents 
flowers, and with its powerful beak will 
pierce the body of the honey-bee which 
alights near it; and unless the bee is 
vigorous the bug will suck out the vital 
juices and leave the dry carcass. 

Another bug, of the genus Phymata, 
is even more serious. This bug is of a 
peculiar shape, suggestive of the black 
squash-bug, but more irregular in out- 
line, and it has a wonderfully developed 
pair of anterior limbs. With these 
powerful limbs this bug will seize and 
hold its victim, even though the victim 
be larger, and suck out its very life. 
These bugs are very numerous Qn our 
fall flowers, and earlier can be found 
on the thistle blooms. 

On our thistles will also be found a 
spider—so-called crab-spider, family 
name Thomiside—which pushes its 
body into the blossoms and with its in- 
conspicuous legs extended lies in wait for 
its prey—a honey-bee. This spider of 
numerous species is usually colored like 
the blossom on which it rests. 

If this were the only spider which 
preyed upon the bee we should have 
occasion for joy, but it happens to be 
only one of the many sorts which fatten 
upon bees. Some of these I will briefly 
mention, and state the amount of their 
destructiveness. 

About the hive there are three kinds 
to be found at almost any time of the 
year. One is the ugly, slim-legged, 
brown-bodied beast hanging in its ir- 
regular web along with several (pos- 
sibly) of its egg-cases. The spider is 
one of the Theridiide, the most nu- 
merous of all spider families. This spid- 
er is not serious, because its nest is usu- 
ally in some out-of-the-way corner 
where only inquisitive robber-bees are 
likely to become entangled. 

But one of the Attide unquestionably 
kills many, many bees, and though I 
have seen one consuming a bee-moth I 
have little liking for the beast. This 
jumping spider builds no web in which 
to catch her prey, but stalks towards her 
victim and when within a few inches 
gives a deadly spring. I once saw a 
bee spring for the spider at the same 
instant that the spider sprang for the 
bee; at any rate, spider killed bee, and 
bee killed spider. Bite and sting proved 
equally fatal. The spider is black and 
white, chunky of body, short of limbs, 
and moves with quick, jerky motions. 
Though I love it not, this spider com- 
mands my respect, for it is a brave and 
powerful little huntress. Respect her 
though I do, I nevertheless crush every 
one I find about the hives. 

The third spider which is common 
about our hives is, or rather are, for 
there are two or three species at least 
which delight to live about the hives— 
the common, long-legged, hairy spider 
which builds a flat nest with a tubular 
den. Doubtless these spiders are of the 
family Agalenide. The female, as is 
generally true of spiders, is the rapac- 
ious one, and the back of her den will 
show the fragments of many a doomed 
bee. Sometimes this spider will suc- 
ceed in spinning her web in the very hive 
and thus live entirely upon bees. As 
it is harmful to bees only about the 
hives it is a rather simple matter to 


overcome this enemy by tearing down 
its web and keeping as few nooks and 
crannies as possible about the hives, es- 
pecially keeping down all weeds. 

During my 5 years of bee-keeping here 
in Norwich I have wondered at the 
great loss of field-force after the open- 
ing of the fall flow. At first I laid it 
to the fact that breeding had fallen off 
during August, and that the bees were 
simply dying of old age. I still think 
this to be partly the cause, but only a 
part, and a small part at that. My sus- 
picions fell upon certain spiders two 
years ago, and are no longer suspicions 
biit certainties. Two of the round-web 
spiders, sometimes called geometrical 
spiders, are beyond any doubt, in my 
opinion, the cause of immense destruc- 
tion to bee-life in this vicinity. 

Species of Epeirz, the typical genus 
of the family Epeiride, and Argiope, 
the black and yellow spider so com- 
mon about bushes in the fall of the 
year, are the members of the innumer- 
able spider-life which do untold harm 
to the prosperity of the bee-hive. It 
is hardly necessary to describe these 
spiders, as doubtless they are already 
recognized. The first, Epeira Vulgaris, 
and her variously colored sisters, is a 
huge-bodied, clumsy insect when fully 
grown. Her round web is known to 
every one. She stays at home in the 
center of the web while young, but later 
builds a den above at one side, by draw- 
ing together two or three leaves and 
binding the same with silk. Here she 
stays. till a victim gets entangled. 
Down she runs to the center of the web 
and by means of a telephone developed 
by her ages before man devised his, 
she determines where the victim is, and 
rushes out upon the helpless fly, grass- 
hopper, or bee. Shrouding the prey in 
silk she cuts it loose from the web, 
hangs it to one hind foot and “shins 
up” to her nest to eat it at leisure. This 
spider is either variously colored, or 
else there are innumerable species all 
alike except in color. It is difficult to 
find two colored exactly alike. Beauties 
as far as coloring is concerned, they 
ever attract attention. 

Argiope is the long-bodied (abdomen 
not round as in Epeira) black and yel- 
low spider of the garden. While at rest 
in her web she brings her legs together 
into four pairs, two on a side, so that 
to a near-sighted person she appears to 
have but four legs. She is always to 
be found in the center of her circular 
web, often partly hidden by a peculiar 
wavy ribbon of silk, which is run across 
the middle of the web up and down. 
This spider catches her prey just as 
does the preceding, but leaves it shroud- 
ed where it is caught till hunger calls 
for it. Thus more than one victim will 
be seen in the web at once. A favorite 
locality with these spiders is a clump 
of goldenrod. 

I firmly believe that these two spiders, 
especially the last-described one, cause 
the death of two-thirds of the field- 
force of all the colonies about here dur- 
ing the fall flow. 

One has only to walk through the 
fields in mid-September and see what is 
to be seen. I have noted no less than 
25 of these circular webs about the 
goldenrod on a plot of ground which 
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would not equal a square rod. And in 
each of these webs at any time during 
the middle and latter part of the day 
will be seen from one to 3 shrouded 
bees. When one considers that bees 
must range over thousands of such 
square rods he soon realizes that the 
50 dead bees on the square rod noted 
quickly mounts into many thousands. 

The late fall was a remarkable one 
here both for abundance of bloom, and 
the many days of favorable weather for 
nectar-gathering. In Massachusetts, 
where I| used to keep bees, I could sure- 
ly have counted on a very fair surplus, 
from all strong colonies. I got no sur- 
plus, and many colonies of average 
strength only a moderate supply for 
winter. To be sure, brood-rearing was 
not active in August, and much of the 
field-force consisted of old bees, but 
that would not account for colonies 
strong enough to cover 10 frames, and 
to be in the sections also dropping down 
in 10 days to insufficient numbers to 
cover 5 frames of comb. 

Before the season was half over, only 
those colonies which had happened to 
breed heavily right up to the flow con- 
tinued to gather much surplus. So I 
know that hundreds of thousands of my 
bees fell victims to those voracious 
spiders, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that those spiders cost me hun- 
dreds, possibly thousands, of pounds of 
surplus. As it was, the strongest colony 
put in about 60 pounds of fall honey. 
This colony had two sets of brood- 
combs. Knowing the cause of the fail- 
ure in producing surplus honey, I am 
seriously considering hiring boys to go 
out on the war-path against these 
spiders. It so happens that Argiope builds 
her nest of eggs right near her old web, 
and it is easy to find. To find it and 
destroy it means the destruction of two 
or three hundred prospective offspring. 
The nest is circular, about the size of 
a large cherry, and hangs suspended in 
open view all through the winter. I 
am thinking of hiring boys to gather 
the nests by the dozen or hundred. 

These spiders are never noticed in 
spring and early summer, and only as 
they grow towards maturity do they be- 
come a menace to apiculture. Thus our 
bees hold their own in numbers through 
the summer months, but go off rapidly 
in the fall months. 

I recognize the spider as holding a 
useful place in Nature, but I should be 
pleased to see her numbers grow less in 

‘s part of Connecticut. 

Norwich, Conn. 
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Uses of Honey in Foods and 
Remedies 


TRANSLATED BY C. P. DADANT. 


The Paris bee-paper, “L’apiculture 
Nouvelle,” quotes the following from a 
small pamphlet by a French author, Mr. 
C. Moulin: 

_ The scientific men tell us that honey 
is an almost complete aliment, very bene- 
ficial to man’s body, and very easy to 
digest, because contrary to sugar, it does 
not need to be transformed in order 
to be assimilated; because, like 
sugar, and without having any of the 


disadvantages of sugar, and under a 
small volume, it restores the strength 
of a fatigued man who still has to per- 
form muscular labor before being able 
to take food and rest; because, being 
slightly laxative and diuretic, it helps 
the functions of the intestines, and of 
the kidneys, and through this the elim- 
ination of used-up substances which are 
in the organs. This is important with 
sick people, in whom these functions are 
often inactive a are yet needed to 
eliminate the cause of disease. 

So honey is much preferable to su- 
gar to sweeten the herb-teas; a single 
spoonful of honey diluted in a cup of 
hot water constitutes what might be 
called a “tea-of-a-thousand-bloom,” for 
the bees have visited even a greater 
number of them to harvest it. It is an 
excellent excipient for all medicines, and 
for this reason is much employed in 
pharmacy, especially for veterinary medi- 
cines. 

It contains formic acid—a very anti- 
septic substance; that is to say, a sub- 
stance which destroys many ferments 
and several sorts of microbes; for that 
reason it was formerly employed a great 
deal to cure eye-soreness, cuts, scratches, 
burns and small wounds, and the Rom- 
ans employed it to embalm the dead, by 
putting in honey the bodies they wished 
to transport to a distance. 

For the eyes I have devised a mix- 
ture of equal parts of rose-water and 
choice honey, which cured many persons 
suffering from cold draughts, bruises, 
irritation of the eye-lids or benign 
opthalmy; for recent wounds, scratch- 
es, cuts and burns of a light form. I 
have manufactured an ointment which 
I call the “apiarist’s salve,’ by mixing 
thoroughly, over a bain-marie, one part 
of fresh propolis, 2 parts of white bees- 
wax, and 7 parts of honey. Applied 
with carbolated cotton wadding; this 
runs less than pure honey, covers the sore 
better, and better prevents the access of 
ferments, of microbes suspended in the 
air, or of the air itself, of which the 
oxygen is the great disintegrating agent 
in nature. 

A physician of my friends has stated 
to me that he has cured stubborn cases 
of constipation upon several of his clients 
by making them take, every evening, a 
large spoonful of honey, when going to 
bed, sometimes for several months to- 
gether; that this has succeeded fully as 
well as sending them to Switzerland, to 
be cured with buttermilk, or to the 
South or to Italy to be cured by eating 
grapes and figs, and that this honey- 
cure may be practiced in any season of 
the year. 

Doctor Pauchet, of Arcachon, substi- 
tutes, to cod liver oil, the “butiromiel” 
composed of 2 parts of fresh butter and 
one part of honey, mixed and whipped 
together, which makes a sort of cream, 
and is used without repugnance by his 
patients, and produces upon them the 
same results, approximately, he says. 

Doctor Boudard, physician in the 
Navy, at Marseilles, has stated to me 
that he and several of his colleagues 
have relieved many persons afflicted with 
nervous debility, neurasthenia and other 
nervous affections that prevented them 
from sleeping, by advising them to eat 
but little at their evening meal, and take 


2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of honey when re- 
tiring. 

I must stop, for it would take two more 
pages to give briefly all that I have 
been told by doctors, or that I have 
read in scientific works, on the benefits 
of honey for the health. 

I have been a bee-keeper for 18 years, 
thanks to the numerous learned works 
that I have read and re-read and com- 
mented upon during an entire winter, 
and it is now 15 years since I have be- 
gun, owing to the above-mentioned rea- 
sons, to try to make proselytes in api- 
culture, and to hunt new uses for honey. 
I am satisfied that the more men will 
consume of this beneficent manna, which 
the industrious bees harvest everywhere, 
the more healthy they will be. 

The most satisfactory and most useful 
preparations I have devised are syrups 
of honey, which are not so limpid as 
those found in commerce, but are much 
more salubrious. I make these by mix- 
ing a quart of water with 8 pounds of 
honey, which I heat au bain-marie (over 
hot water) and skim. If I incorporate 
in the.syrup from 50 to 100 drops of es- 
sence of eucalyptus per quart, it gives 
me a eucalyptus syrup with which I 
cured rapidly a great number of per- 
sons suffering from colds, hoarseness, 
sore throats and slight attacks of bron- 
chitis, by directing them to use half a 
pint of this syrup, which they must take 
in tablespoonful doses with a tea made 
of basswood blossoms or orange leaves, 
according to the case; and I relieved a 
number of others having chronic affec- 
tions of the respiratory organs, such as 
catarrh or asthma. 


If instead of essence of eucalyptus I 
use in the syrup of honey the same quan- 
tity of essence of mint, it becomes suit- 
able, in doses of a tablespoonful in a cup 
of hot water, to help weak stomachs, or 
prevent indigestion in persons whose di- 
gestion is accidentally bad; if I use 
essence of anise-seed it becomes anti- 
flatulent. If I use essence of pine-apple 
or of raspberries, etc., or, better yet, if 
I use, instead of water to make the sy- 
rup, the same proportion of well-filtered 
juice of currants, raspberries, cherries, 
etc., I have a syrup which in hot weather 
makes a splendid preparation for seltzer 
or soda-water, or other mineral water. 

I manufacture pastes similar to ju- 
jube-paste, which I also cut into small 
squares or lozenges. Melt in an enam- 
eled skillet, over a bain-marie, 2 ounces 
of gelatin with 3 ounces of water. When 
by stirring you have brought the gelatin 
to the consistency of a soft dough, still 
stirring briskly, pour into it slowly about 
14 ounces of honey which has been prev- 
iously heated also au bain-marie; when 
the parts are thoroughly mixed, pour it 
into a paste mould, or into a flat dish 
which has been lubricated with choice 
olive-oil. If before pouring out we in- 
corporate, into the paste, essences of 
either eucalyptus, mint or anise-seed, in 
the proportion of 50 drops per 2 pounds, 
it acquires the same properties as the 
syrups, according to the essence used, 
and I sometimes color diversely both 


pastes and syrups for the trade of con- 
fectioners and dealers. 

If I incorporate into the paste from 
8 to 12 ounces of cocoa, and a little va- 
and I pour 


nilla, I call it “cocoa-honey,” 
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it into chocolate moulds. It then re- 
sembles chocolate, by taste, appearance, 
and preserving qualities, and may be 
used in the same way, either as a dainty 
or with milk or water at the breakfast 
table. 


By simply mixing one part of the co- 
coa with 2 parts of honey and a little 
vanilla, \ ure a paste which may 
be preserved for several months, in a 
jar, and may be used in a similar way. 
A mixture of one part of sweet al 
mon 1 a few bitter almonds crushed, 
with tw ts of honey, wakes a deli- 
cate m ( <e past 


making honey-pastry, but I have secured 
some delicious dishes, such as chestnuts 
and honey. I first remove the outer 
shell, then bake them with steam or very 
little water, then removing the second 
peel and the diaphragm, I roll them in 
honey scented with vanilla, while hot, 
and then in this way | have a dish much 
resembling the highly-prized iced-chest- 
nuts. 

| dedicate this little essay to the kind 
and lovely women who are the natural 
nurses and. usual housekeepers of the 
homes, and are very much more intelli- 
gent and much more expert than our- 
selves in the preparation of all these lit- 
tle dainties. C. Mouln. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.t, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Hand-Shake to the ‘‘New Man.”’ 


So a new man takes Mr. Pettit’s 
place “at” “Canadian Beedom.” We learn 
that he is not so tall as his predeces- 
sor, so there’s no fear of one fellow 
losing his place on the staff as being 
the “tallest,” anyhow. Sorry Mr. Pettit 
leaves us. Good luck to him in what- 
ever he now undertakes. To the “new 
man,” a hearty shake. 


-_—~<e - 


Lighting a Smoker with a Gun 


W. F. McCready, of Florida, gives the 
following “hint on lighting smokers” : 

‘*Tarrived at the out-apiary with a gun, but 
no matches; took the lead and part of the 
powder out of a charge, and fired the balance 
of loose powder into a rag-filled smoker, and 
instantly had it thoroughly lighted, without 
the troubie of going to the nearest neighbor 
for ‘a light.’ ” 

This is quite a novel way, but it may 
‘*“come in handy ”’ for ** us Texans,”’ es- 
pecially since our guns generally accom- 
pany us on our trips to the apiaries. 

Several times have 1 arrived at api- 
aries to find that *‘ the light” was left at 
home, and not a match within a mile of 
the apiary. It is better, though, to have 
a large dry-goods box with a hinged 
cover, and this covered with tin, in each 
apiary. The box is fitted with shelves 
formany things generally used in the 
apiary, and a small, tight tin-can full 
of matches is oneof these. 


Mr. L. B. Smith was born March 
13, 1858, im Pontotoc Co., Miss. That 
year his father moved to Bosque Co., 
Tex., to, what was then known as “The 
Wild and Woolly West,” as at that 


time the Red Man roamed at large 
almost unrestricted. There his father 
engaged in farming in a small way; and 
there “L. B.” manifested his first in- 
terest for the busy little bee, or we 
might say showed the talent of an in- 
born bee-keeper. His parents say he 
would sit for hours and watch the bees 





L. B. SMITH. 


come and go from the old log and box 
gums. When only 7 years old he suc- 
cessfully hived his first swarm of bees, 
taking them down from a limb of a very 
tall tree. He also followed an abscond- 
ig swarm (that chanced to leave his 
father’s primitive apiary), and located 
them in a hollow tree, one mile from 
home. He was alone, but his enthusias- 
tic love and great desire to capture and 





save the bees overcame his childish 
prudence, and he took chances on being 
shot down or captured by the wild 
Indians that were then depredating the 
country: 

We next find “L. B.” in Johnson Co., 
Tex., where his father had moved with 
the hopes of at least being free from 
the peril that constantly threatened his 
family, and the losses he sustained from 
the red man; and also he hoped to find 
schools more plentiful. But, alas! in 
the earlier days of Texas many a youth 
that might have developed into bril- 
liant manhood grew up like “L. B.,” 
with a very meager education, and lived 
to regret that an educational opportun- 
ity never presented itself. 

Mr. Smith has been married twice, 
and says he owes what little education 
he has to his first dear wife and her 
sister—the writer of these lines. He 
married while just a boy in his “teens,” 
and how vividly the picture stands out 
before me, of a little vine-wreathed cot- 
tage with gay flowers nodding to the 
breezes, interspersed here and there with 
a busy colony of bees, and the fair girl- 
wife reading some periodical on bees, 
and the bov husband listening and gaz- 
ing intently at his much-loved pets. 

It was in 1881 he saw some frame 
hives, and becoming much interested in 
them the farmer kindly loaned him one, 
as a pattern to make others by. He 
soon had his bees transferred into 
frame hives, and subscribed for the 
American Bee Journal, Gleanings, etc. 
Nothing escaped his eyes pertaining to 
bees. He eagerly read every line ob- 
tainable on the subject. He lived to 
learn. 

While his education is quite limited, 
his knowledge of bee-culture is exten- 
sive, and I might be safe in saying 
there is no man in the great State of 
Texas that has written more letters, 
and answered more questions in regard 
to bee-culture, than has L. B. Smith. He 
says, “I believe if the sheets of paper 
were layed end to end that I have 
written on this subject, they would 
reach quite across the State. 

Notwithstanding his style of writ- 
ing, he has written many articles for 
the various bee-papers, and today is 
employed to write for two of the lead- 
ing ones, which shows that his teach- 
ings on apiculture are thoroughly prac- 
tical and sound. He has several times 
been offered a neat little sum to con- 
duct a bee-department in the various 
newspapers, of this and other States, 
all of which was refused on account 
of lack of time, education, etc. 

Perhaps there is no better informed 
bee-man in our State than Mr. Smith. 
Having spent 25 years in search of 
apiarian knowledge, his enthusiasm on 
the subject amounts almost to a craze. 
There are but few books and papers 
that he is not perfectly familiar with. 


He is a strong believer in the Langs- 
troth hive and frame, and the good old 
3-banded imported Italian bees, but says 
he is sure there is more in the loca- 
tion and management, than there is in 
either the kind of bees or hives; that 
he could take any of the frame hives 
in practical use today and make a suc- 
cess of bees in a good locality. 

He has never kept bees in large num- 
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bers, usually keeping from I50 to 175 
colonies, and tries to keep from 4o to 
50 colonies in each yard. He has never 
been able to secure the large yields of 
400 and 500 pounds of honey to the col- 
ony that some report, his best yields 
being only about 100 pounds to the 
colony, of extracted honey, and 50 to 
75 pounds of comb honey. He has 
produced many tons of honey in the 
past 20 years, and has always found a 
ready sale for it. 

Mr. Smith never runs after new fads 
and fancies in the way of so-called 
improvements in hives and other fix- 
tures for the apiary, always leaving that 
for the “other fellow” to test. Yet he 
is not so “set” in his ways and manner 
of working that he is not willing to 
adopt the plans and ideas of others 
when they are shown to possess real 
merit. 

He is neither saint nor plebian, but 
his integrity stands above reproach. He 
was reared by Baptist parents, belongs 
to no church, but inclines to the Chris- 
tian faith, Owing to his jolly disposi- 
tion and great love of music, he has 
always been a favorite among the young 
people, entertaining them for hours with 
the sweet strains from his violin. He 
loves Nature in all her charms, nothing 
delighting him more than a lonely stroll 
on a balmy spring day among the wild 
flowers and budding branches, watching 
the tiny bee gather the pollen, and lis- 
tening to the warbles of the merry 
songsters as they flit here and there 
among the lofty branches that sway 
above the silvery stream—the Rio Colo- 
rado—near his home. 

(Mrs.) SALLE OLIver. 





Summer Weather in January 





We are having peculiar weather her« 
in the South. It is the middle ot 'anu- 
ary, and the thermometer registers So 
degrees Fahr., today—real summer heat. 
Roses, violets, and carnations are in 
full bloom in the gardens, and some 
wild flowers are to be seen in sheltered 
spots. Occasionally a fruit-tree is cov- 
ered with flowers, and bees hum about 
them. We are sleeping with windows 
open. There have been only a few 
frosty nights this winter, but cold wea- 
ther may yet be expected during the 
next 2 months. However, I shall not 
venture to predict the weather. 

There is an old saying here in Texas 
that amused some of our Northern dele- 
gates to the San Antonio National Con- 
vention last fall. Some of them naively 
tried to “predict” the weather, not aware 
however that they were in “Texas.” 
The saying is something like this—and 
you may know how some of them felt 
about their predictions when they heard 
it: “A Texan never tries to predict the 
weather, because it is impossible to tell 
anything about Texas weather,” or what 
it is going to do. So if you hear any- 
body predicting the weather in Texas, 
you may put him down as being one 
of two things—either he is a stranger or 
he is a fool. 

The above fact as regards our dis- 
ability to know more about our weather 
is quite a factor, and of interest to the 
bee-keeper. Could we know more about 


our changes of weather beforehand, or 
could we foretell the season to a better 
extent, it would help us to profit much 
by it. We could plan accordingly. In- 


stead, we are left “guessing” most of 
the time, and left to “take our chances.” 
This, I believe, is more true of Texas 
than other States. 





Conducted by Emma M. Wison, Marengo, Ill. 








£ Beeswax for Floor-Polish 





Asa wax-polish for floors, the Irish 
Bee Journal gives the following : 


Cut the beeswax into thin shavings, cover 
with turpentine, let it stand 12 hours, stir up 
with a stick, adding turpentine until the 
mixture is thin like ordinary cream. Apply 
itin small quantity, and polish with flannel. 





Bee-Keepers—Transient and Perma- 
nent 





** Leafiess trees and meadows bare 
Show the work of autumn air.”’ 


Ever since attempting out-apiaries I 
have found it imperative to keep a 
horse and conveyance of some kind. 
Having these, and realizing that many 
of those compelled to deny themselves 
of such privileges enjoy a ride even 
more than I do, I frequently make ita 
point to give such a treat in the way of 
a short trip over the country. Among 
others, a certain little girl uUelights to 
accompany me. Little worth notice 
escapes her bright eyes She has made 
herself well acquainted with the birds’- 
nests in trees, hedges, brush, and 
weeds all along the highway. 

By being acquainted, I mean she 
knows their history from the laying of 
the first straws to the finishing touches 
of the lining with soft material for the 
reception of the: delicate eggs, and, 
later on, the tender young. From the 
completion of the nests on, she anx- 
iously watches and anticipates the time 
for the birdlings to take their first les- 
sons in flying. She knows the names 
of different trees and plants, their time 
and duration of blooming, the quan- 
tity and quality of honey which may 
be expected of them, perhaps much 
better than many would-be bee-keepers. 

Her innocent prattle along the home- 
ward stretch diverts one’s mind from 
tired and worn feelings, and in forget- 
ting them one is amply repaid for any 
little extra trouble it has been to give 
her the outing. 

Recently, as the many-colored leaves 
came scurrying down over us, I asked 
her if autumn was not the most beau- 
tiful of seasons? She replied, with 


not a little awe, combined with evident 
distress and much concern, ‘‘ Oh, no; 
don’t you see the trees are almost bald- 
headed ?”’ 

In so many cases bee-keepers prove 


to be most ardent lovers of Nature that 
the questions, ‘‘ Are Nature lovers” the 
more likely to become bee-keepers, or 
is it because they are bee-keepers they 
are compelled to be devotees of Na- 
ture? are forced upon me. 


It is quite easy to imagine the com- 
mercial bee-keeper so busy that the 
beauty so lavishly spread all around 
him is lost, or to no purpose; but with 
the average bee-keeper this constitutes 
one ot the principal charms connected 
with the pursuit. 

Right here we have two distinct 
classes of bee-keepers—those who are 
in the business for the love of it, and 
those who are in it for the dollars it 
brings. Quite a task lies ahead of 
him who would enumerate ai// the dif- 
ferent kinds of bee-keepers, and I do 
not propose to attempt it, but the fol- 
lowing are a few of them: 

Male and female, white, yellow, 
black, and I may add ‘‘green.”’ (Of 
course, there’s no one going to take 
offence, because only the jocularly in- 
clined, and those farthest from it, are 
going to be willing to acknowledge 
they are in thelatter class.) But to re- 
turn to ourlist: The aged and young 
bee-keeper ; the amateur and the pro- 
fessional; the small bee-keeper with 
his mere handful of colonies, and the 
extensive one with his thousands of 
colonies ; the ambitious enthusiast and 
the aimless stupid; the successful and 
the unsuccessful; those who are bee- 
keepers for the fun of it, and those 
who must needs be in earnest. All 
these, and many more kinds, may be 
classed under ‘‘transient and perma- 
nent.’’ The former a sort o’ ‘ thorn in 
the flesh’’ of the fraternity, and the 
latter its ‘* bone and sinew.” 


The shedding of the leaves and the 
decay of vegetation brings desolate, 
neglected apiaries of the former to 
light, and how very prominent they 
do stand out—a disgrace to their 6wn- 
ers, and, for that matter, a disgrace to 
the whole following. "Tis plain to see 
these are they who are on the lookout 
for something for nothing, and, find- 
ing naught but disappointment, are 
eager tocry down the whole business 
as a fake anda humbug. They belong 
to that rapidly growing class who 
search the newspapers and periodicals 
for the flaming advertisements which 
announce “‘ free offers,’’ and repeatedly 
grasp at the alluring promises, much 
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the same as does the drowning man at 
a straw. 

The post-office department at Wash- 
ington is ever on the alert to protect 
the people, and is constantly combat- 
ting and extinguishing frauds; but 
new ways and means are as constantly 
devised to catch the unwary, who are 
seeking something for nothing, and 
the army of victimized innocents 
grows nosmaller. How slow they are 
to learn that a scoundrel will exercise 
more ingenuity and more energy in 
beating another out of a few cents 
than would be required to make more 
than as many dollars in a legitimate 
pursuit. These rogues are watching 
on the one hand for a “ rake off,’’ and 
on the other making sure of not being 
** raked in.”’ 

The frantic, though fruitless, follow- 
ing of one ignis-fatuus after another to 
their final evanescence, teaches no les- 
son, but rather seems to add fuel to the 
flame of excitement, until the habit be- 
comes a fixed one, and the appearance 
of a flickering light in a new location 
is but the signal for the beginning of 
renewed chase. Poverty would be 
known only as a myth, and the world 
would be overflowed with plenty, were 
allthe efforts which are made to get 
something for nothing turned to prac- 
tical pursuits. 

It is quite easy to make a fool of 
one’s self, but none of us ever fool 
Nature into giving us morethan we 
have earned by honest endeavor. 


While marketing honey the seller is 
frequently greeted with, ‘‘ You can 
take much less than you are asking 
for your honey,” or remarks of similar 
import, ‘‘ because you get it for noth- 
ing.’’ But woe unto the man and 
woman who starts in the business har- 
boring such false notions; the awak- 
ening to the truth will stagger them ; 
and if in addition they coddle them- 
selves into the belief that ‘‘there’s 
millions init,” they will get a hard 
fall. ‘The person who satisfies himself 
or herself with slack methods, or, 
rather, a lack of method, willin the 
final round-up find the most dissatis- 
faction. 

I recently read of a banker who re- 
fused to lend money to the farmer that 
permitted his implements and ma- 
chinery to remain outdoors, subject to 
the ravages of the elements; and the 
bee-keeper who allows his capital stock 
to lie around loose and unprotected 
deserves no better treatment. To ex- 
pect exturns from bee-keeping that 
can cope with such drainage is unrea- 
sonable. Such habits might almost 
be termed ‘‘criminal carelessness,’’ as 
the loss therefrom is often most keenly 
felt by the dependent family. 


These are they whose banners bear 
the legend, ‘‘ Hard times,”’ and, indeed, 
the desolate, neglected apiaries belong- 
ing to such, cry ‘‘hard times’’ more 
emphatically than the owners thereof. 
While we deeply regret that the tran- 
sient bee-keeper is not awake to his 
opportunities (hence is of a necessity 
transient), we comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that the number of 
the unconcerned within our ranks is no 
greater than is to be found in connec- 
tion with other vocations ; and that we 
have hosts who are making the most 


of their opportunities, and are appre- 
ciative and thankful— 


‘* Not only for this present store 
In winter storm and blight, 

But for the hope that asks for more, 
And sees that more in sight.”’ 


These latter are our permanent bee- 
keepers, of whom we areallso justly 
proud, and who, when they fall down, 
do not stop to “‘ cry over spilled milk,’’ 
but are up and at it again as if the 
thought of defeat were not to be enter- 
tained fora moment. The inscription 
on their banners requires but one 
more little letter, but instead of a 


Conducted by E. L. 


frowning, repellent one, it is smiling 
and attractive. It reads, ‘‘ PROSPER- 
ae.” 

As an industry, bee-keeping owes its 
very existence to these undaunted stal- 
warts. The pioneers deserve, of course, 
the more credit, but there are those 
among us who are valiantly fighting 
our battles, and have already earned 
bright laurels. Why wait until they 
have passed to the Beyond before we 
offer flowers? For them we will need 
to set up no memorials, for, truly, by 
their works shall they be known. 

(Mrs.) Mary E. Nui. 

Miami, Mo. 





BysEr, Markham, Ont. 








Combined Hive-Cover and Bee- 
Feeder 





Here is a drawing of cover and feeder 
combined. It is an ordinary double- 
walled cover, but there is a space of 2 
inches between the two walls. The 
crack A in the lower wall is about %- 
inch wide. Thisis to allow the bees 
access to feed, and is about 2 inches in 




















COMBINED HIVE-COVER AND BEE-FEEEER. 


from the side of the cover, which is 
permanently closed. 

The second drawing shows the other 
side of the cover, which is closed by 
the door C. This door is a piece of %- 
inch stuff, one end of which fits into 
groove B. The other end of the door 
goes against a little block on the in- 
side of the end of the cover, and is 
secured by a button D. 


The feeder is a common dripping 
pan of any size, about 154 inches deep. 


To feed, simply fill the pan, and slide 
it into the chamber, being careful not 
to shove it over crack A. 


This isan excellent thing to feed in 
at any season. It is not necessary to 
break the cover loose after it is sealed, 
or in any way to disturb the bees. If 
it is properly made it is nearly air- 
tight, and is not a cold place for bees 
to ggat anytime. I believe that bees 
may be fed with this feeder in weather 
which would prohibit feeding with any 
other kind. 

Some may object to the extra cost of 
this cover, but there is little more ma- 
terial in it than in other double covers. 
When cost of feeders is considered, 
this is really a cheaper arrangement. 
Besides, this feeder is always on the 
hive, and ready for use. 

Ontario, Dec. 26. H. A. SMITH. 


Truly, it might be said, Of the mak- 
ing of feeders thereis noend. Some 
are good, some bad, and others indif- 
ferent. From the description given 
by Mr. Smith, I don’t know but that 
his feeder deserves to be placed in the 
first-named class. No doubt it would 
be good for stimulative feeding, and it 
certainly is so designed that with its 
use the danger of robbing would be re- 
duced to a minimum, as there would be 
no excuse for spilling the syrup, or in 
any way exposing it to other bees than 
those for which it was intended. 


One objection, if such it can be 
called, to the Alexander feeder, is the 
fact that all bottom-boards and hive- 
stands have to be nicely adjusted, 
otherwise there will be trouble. I am 
sorry to say that in my yards the hive- 
stands are not always nicely adjusted, 
therefore the Alexander feeder does 
not meet with favor in my eyes. With 
Mr. Smith’s feeder that objection is 
not present, and to those who practise 
stimulative feeding, it should be worth 
a trial, at least. 

I would be inclined to think that in 
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cool weather the bees would be slow to 
come up through that }-inch opening, 
but as Mr. Smith intimates that such 
is not the case, am willing to with- 
hold judgment until others have tested 
the matter. 

As it seems winter feeding is becom- 
ing quite common, even if it is not pop- 
ular ; and as some may happen to have 
colonies which they know are short of 
stores, while the ‘‘ feeder” subject is 
under discussion, I thought it might 
be wise to submit the following 
from the Farmers’ Advocate. I hap- 
pen to be well acquainted with the 
writer of the article, and know him as 
one of Ontario’s brighest of bee-keep- 
ers—in short, a hustler. It is needless 
to say that anything from the pen of 
‘*E. G. H.,”’ Lalways read with inter- 
est. Here is the article referred to: 


Frepine Begs In WINTER. 


While all bees should long before this time 
of the year be snugly tucked away in their 
winter quarters, with plenty of honey within 
their reach to carry them through until 
spring, there are almost sure to be a few col- 
onies here and there which, from one cause or 
another, have entered the winter “light in 
stores,” and, unless something be done to 
help them, will starve to death before the win- 
* teris over. Perhaps their owner neglected 
them in the early fall, thinking he would have 
more time to attend to them later on, or the 
bees may have become the property, late in 
the season, of some person who knew nothing 
of their requirements, and has only very 
lately become aware of their condition. In 
either case, the bees must have feed given 
them, if they are to be brought through the 
winter. 

If the owner of the hungry bees has any 
combs full of honey in his possession, and the 
combs on which the bees are wintering are of 
the movable variety, his best plan is to re- 
move a comb from near the outer side of the 
hive (if thiscan be done without breaking 
the cluster of bees), and to put a full comb in 
place of the empty one, getting it as near the 
bees as possible. If the comb can not be got- 
ten into the hive, the next best plan is to lay 
it flat on top of the frames, placing a couple of 
narrow strips of wood under it to hold it up 
from the frames half an inch or so, so that 
the bees may get at all the underside of it. 
When the bees have emptied the underside, 
turn it over; and when both sides are empty 
remove it and place on another full one. 


If no combs of honey are to be had, it will 
necessary to make what is known as 
“hard candy’’ for the bees. If well made, 
this candy will winter the bees just as suc- 
cessfully as honey will. To make the candy, 
place granulated sugar in a vessel and add a 
little water—just enough to slightly wet the 
sugar. Melt it on the stove and boil it until 
it will become hard and white when taken 
from the stove and allowed to cool. Stir it 
more or less while boiling. To tell when it is 
‘**done,’’ test it occasionally by taking a little 
from the stove and stirring it on a dish until 
cold. When it cools hard, smooth, white and 
dry, it is all right. When it reaches this 
stage, remove it from the stove and stir while 
cooling. If not stirred it will harden like 
taffy instead of like candy, and will daub the 
bees when they eat it. 


When it has cooled to the point where it 
will just nicely pour, it should be poured into 
disues or pans that will make cakes of con- 
venient size for laying on top of the frames 
of the hive. These cakes are laid on the 
frames in the same manner as the combs 
spoken of above. About 10 or 15 pounds of 
this candy should suffice for an ordinary col- 
ony of bees, but they should be examined 
again early in the spring and given more if 
they are in anyway nearly out. 

The principal thing to be careful of in mak- 
ing hard candy is not to let it get burnt. The 


least sign of burning renders it unfit for bee- 
food, and it will kill them if given to them. 
Better make a small lot first to learn how. 

After the bees have been given honey or 
candy, they should be covered up well with 
chaff or leaves if wintered outside, and should 
then be left severely alone until there is rea- 
son to believe their supply of food may be 
nearly exhausted. 





Report of the Ontario, Can- 
ada, Convention 


REPORTED BY MORLEY PETTIT. 
(Continued from page 53) 


SPRING MANAGEMENT UF BEES 


Spring management is a very impor- 
tant part of bee-keeping and the writer 
will not be able to do it justice. 

Spring management depends so much 
upon fall management that you will not 
object, | hope, to a few remarks on that 
subject: Every hive should have a good 
queen and not less than 40 pounds of 
good honey when put into winter quar- 
ters; then if properly protected during 
the long winter, spring feeding will not 
be necessary. Feeding in spring is a 
disagreeable job for the bee-keeper, and 
you can not fuss around a hive at any 
time of the year without annoying the 
bees, more especially at this season. 

Suppose a bee-keeper has about 100 
colonies, part having been wintered on 
the summer stands, the balance in a 
good cellar; if proper protection and 
ventilation have been provided for, and 
the hives left outdoors, there is no need 
to touch them till we are having nice 
days in April; about that time those win- 
tered in the cellar may be taken out, 
but a great deal depends upon the sea- 
son, some seasons being very much later 
than others. A good time for removal 
from the cellar, if the bees can be kept 
quiet, is when the first pollen is com- 
ing on; then choose a fine day. The 
writer has not tried the Alexander plan, 
and finds no difficulty with bees. Of 
course, one must be careful not to put 
too many hives in one place at the start 
—put a few at one corner of the yard, 
then the opposite corner, and so on, un- 
til all are placed; then take 4 or 5 sheets 
of newspaper, previously saved for that 
purpose, and cover the tops of the hives, 
taking care that no heat can escape. Then 
when the bees are done flying for the 
day, close all the entrances as close as 
possible; this to keep the cold wind and 
robber-bees out. If the hives on the 
summer stands have not had paper put 
under the cushions it should be done 


now. 

In an average season this work should 
be finished April 12 to 20; then we may 
expect the first 


fruit-bloom about the 


Feeding bees in cold weather is only mak- 
ing the best of a bad job, but if you find your- 
self with the bad job on your hands, it is bet- 
ter to make the best of it than not to make 
anything of it; and bees wintered on candy 
are just as good, other things being equal, as 
any other bees, and are wortha good deal 
more than bees that starve to death in Feb- 
ruary. E. G. H. 


same dates in May; and knowing the 
bees have plenty of stores it is a good 
plan to let them alone, except to look 


out for robbing on a day when the 
weather is suitable for the job. 

About the time the first flowers come 
out a start should be made to examine 
the hives, clip the queens, spread or re 
verse the brood-frames, break a portion 
of the cappings on the honey, making 
the bees think they are in clover; when 
this is being done the bee-keeper should 
have a book and note the condition of 
every hive; a record of this kind saves 
lots of unnecessary opening of hives. 

When we get to No. 100 we will prob- 
ably find 80 per cent will be ready for 
the honey season, 15 per cent a little 
light, 2 queens and 3 dead colonies. (The 
dead ones have been found before the 
examination, or should have been.) The 
80 should be watched closely, making 
sure that there is enough unsealed honey 
in the hives, and that the queen has lots 
of room for breeding. A good plan to 
treat the 15 that are light is to select 
say 7 or 8 (according to their strength) 
of the best of them, take out all empty 
frames, then go to the lighter ones and 
take out brood frames and bees, fill out 
the 7 or 8, making sure you leave the 
queens in their own hives. The few that 


are left light can be used to shake 
swarms on, or anything else the bee- 
keeper can do with them to the best 


advantage. 

We will suppose this work is finished 
by, say, May 20; in less than a month 
the clover season will be on, and upon 
the care given the bees for the next 
few weeks largely depends the amount 
of surplus the bee-keeper will get for 
his work. Some seasons the bees may 
fill the hives so full of honey in a few 
days that the queen is crowded out, then 
another season the bees will be confined 
in their hives most of the time, and 
run short of stores, and the queen will 
stop laying; to avoid either extreme the 
bee-keeper must be on hand every day 
to know what is going on, and apply 
the remedy Jas. STORER. 

Lindsay, Ont 


“Ts it better to give 40 pounds in the 
fall, or 25 in fall and the balance in the 


spring ?” 
Mr. Holtermann—Better feed all in 
the fall. It may not be safe to have only 


25 pounds in the fall. You sometimes 
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find colonies that consume an _ excep- 
tionally large amount of stores, so we 
should, if anything, err on the side of 
too much stores. 

Mr. Deadman—If wintering in the 
cellar, we would only have that much 
more to carry in and out. Twenty-five 
pounds in the fall is ample to last till 
we can examine them in the spring. Put 
the light colonies to one side in putting 
them out in the spring, and feed them. 

Mr. Hershiser—How do you _ feed 
late 

Mr. McEvoy—Lay oil-cloth over the 


frames and on this set sealers upside 
down with sugar syrup. Pack those in 
the super and they may take down 20 
pounds in one night. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Mr. McEvoy—lIntroduce in a folded 
cage on the comb. Where queens are 
allowed to eat their way out, they are 
killed, sometimes; but where introduced 
on the comb, they are always all right. 

“Is it advisable to put new queen in 
the hive before taking out the old one?” 

Mr. Couse—To introduce an imported 
queen, take away all the brood and eggs, 
and then introduce the queen to the 
broodless and queenless bees. 

Mr. Holtermann—Simply take out the 
old queen and put the queen-cage and 
all right in, and the candy is eaten 
away and queen introduced. 

Mr. Timbers—The bees should be tak- 
en out of the cage first, because in many 
cases the bees in the cage cause the 
queen to be balled. 

Mr. Armstrong removes the queen to 
his own cage before introducing. 

“What is the best time to introduce a 
queen ?” 

Mr. McEvoy—In August, unless it is 
necessary to introduce at some other 
time. To introduce a queen in a super, 
shut the bees off from the brood-cham- 
ber with a fine screen for 48 hours. Then 
set the super off on another stand and 
introduce a queen quite successfully. 

Mr. Evans—For introducing leave the 
cork in the cage for 24 hours, if the col- 
ony is strong. Then remove it and let 
them eat out the candy. If it is a weak 
colony, take out the cork at once. To 
introduce valuable queens, it is safer to 
introduce in a nucleus. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Messrs. 
Holtermann and Holmes. 

A tribute was given to William 
Couse, who has been secretary for 21 
years. ‘ 

_ Mr. Holtermann—I have known him 
for 25 years, and always found him sin- 
cere in everything. He has served the 
Association well, and we regret that, so 
far as he personally is concerned, he is 
to remove from the office of Secretary. 

Mr. Sibbald—I started to work for 
him when I1 years old. Mr. Couse loves 
the Association, and dislikes to give it 
up, though the work is a sacrifice in 
view of his other work. 

Mr. Couse spoke well-chosen words of 
appreciation, recollecting when D. A. 
Jones told him he was to be secretary 
of the Association. His ambition has 
been to serve the Association to the 
best of his ability. He has the greatest 
asset a man can have for the time spent 


—that is, friends. He was fortunate to 
have had men who always aimed to do 
the best. He spoke a word of tribute 


to many of the men who had been 
President while he was Secretary of the 
Association. 





Send Questions either to the oflice of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 
(Gs Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Getting Straight Brood-Combs 


I am new in the bee-business, and find 
some things I do not understand. I[ have 5 
colonies, 3 from swarms in 1906, and 2 from 
1905. They are all in patent 8-frame dove- 
tailed hives except one in a 10-frame hive. I 
find lots of trouble in changing the frames, 
or getting them out, for the bees do not build 
the combs straight. Would it pay me to 
take out the old combs in the spring and put 
in full sheets of foundation, mostly worker- 
comb? Should I put in full sheets of foun- 
dation in the new colonies—those just start- 
ing? I want to start right, and I depend 
mostly upon the American Bee Journal and 
the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture” for my guides. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—I think there is no patent on 
the dovetailed hive. The patent on the mov- 
able frame expired some years ago. 


Yes, it will pay to have new combs built for 
the sake of having them movable, but that is 
probably not necessary. The likelihood is 
that at least some of your frames can be 
lifted out, and then bya little cutting you 
can get the others out, and crowd each comb 
into its own frame. If youcan not do so, 
you can cut the combs as much as necessary 
to get them into the frames. A good time to 
do this is after the bees begin work on fruit- 
bloom. ButI wouldn’t put them on frames 
of foundation till swarming time, and then 
you can hive all swarms on full sheets of 
foundation. I have always had my frames 
full of foundation, and if I had it to do over 
again I would do the same way again. 





Queenless Colony— Making Honey 
Granulate—Shade for White 
Hives—Ventilating Hives 


1. What is the best to do in spring witha 
queenless colony that is strong and has 
plenty of honey? 

2. What is the best thing to do with honey 
to make it granulate? Is it usually shipped 
in the granulated form? 

3. Is shade necessary with large hives 
painted white, and run for extracted honey, 
with from 2 to 3 supers to the hive, and good 
ventilation ? 

4. Would you advise putting an inch piece 
between the hive and bottom-board at the 
sides and back end of hive? ONTARIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. First let me tell you what 
not todo. Don’t give it brood from some 
other colony and have it reara queen. One 
reason is, that while it is rearing a queen it 
will be getting weaker all the while, there be- 
ing none but comparatively old bees present, 
and it will be a longtime before any young 
ones will be ready for work. Another reason 
is, that in early :pring you will find so many 
failures in queen-rearing, and often will suc- 
ceed only after giving brood the second or 


third time. Still another reason, and & suffi- 
cient one of itself, is that these early-reared 
queens are very likely to be worthless. There 
are three things you can do: You can send 
South foraqueen; you can unite with the 
colony a weak colony having a good queen, 
or you can break up the colony and distribute 
combs and bees to other colonies, especially 
to the weaker ones. If your other colonies 
are in good condition, and if you are anxious 
for increase, send for the queen. If you have 
a weak colony, unite it with the queenless 
one. Evenif you are anxious for increase, 
this may be better than to send for a queen, 
as the very weak colony will be very slow 
about building up, and is not of very much 
value except for its queen. [f you haven’t 
any such weakling, you are pretty sure to 
have two or more that are under the average, 
and if you divide the bees among these you 
will be putting the force where it wiil do the 
most good, and will very likely have as many 
colonies and as many bees in the fall as if you 
had sent fora queen. You can put acombful 
of these bees in any hive in the spring with- 
out any precaution whatever, as they will 
unite peaceably. 

There isa factor to be considered in the 
case that may decide in favor of sending off 
for the queen. It maybe that your stock is 
not upto the mark, and that by sending off 
you can get a queen of much better quality. 
In that case the queenless colony gives you 
the chance. 

2. Cold favors granulation; so you may 
hasten it by keeping ina cool place. Occa- 
sional stirring also helps. Probably most of 
the honey shipped is not granulated; but 
very much of it becomes granulated before it 
reaches the consumer, unless pains is taken to 
reliquefy it. 

3. I think not for the bees, although pleas- 
anter for the bee-keeper. It depends a little 
upon what you mean by good ventilation. I 
should want a space of at least 14 inch the en- 
tire width in each story. 


4. I suppose you mean for wintering in cel- 
lar. Yes, itis quite importantin some way 
to have plenty of ventilation in the cellar, 
and if there is no opening for ventilation ex- 
cept the hive-entrance, a strip to raise the 
hive aninch or more from the bottom-board 
is a good thing. My bottom-boards are 2 
inches deep, and then in summer I fill part of 
the depth with a sort of rack. 





Control of Increase, Introducing 
Queens, Etc. 


Last season I had a fairly good honey crop. 
The bees wintered without loss. I put out 12 
colonies and increased them to 20, the yield 
of extracted honey being much over 100 
pounds from each colony, spring count. But 
for the American Bee Journal it would not 
have been half that. I have been doing my 
best for a few years (with the aid of some of 
the writers in the American Bee Journal) to 
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control increase, but so far without success. 
In fact, the last season their advice resulted 
the very opposite. Swarm the bees would, 
everlastingly. 

The advice was, after getting the colonies 
strong in bees and brood in the spring, to 
lift the hive from its stand and replace it 
with another having empty frames, and put a 
frame of brood and honey with the queen 
among the empty frames, using a queen-ex- 
cluder, and then placing the hive with the 
brood on top. 

I did that to the bestof my ability, and true 
the queens filled the under part full of brood 
again, the brood soon filled the upper part 
with young bees and some queen-cells. Now 
the honey-flow was on, and oh, my! swarm 
they would, and I had to rush to market for 
empty hives, frames, and foundation, and, 
when short of these, dump one swarm in upon 
another, although several days old. 

What is your best and simplest plan for 
controlling increase? You are long-headed, 
and I put much value on your answers to 
questions, generally reading them first. 

The man from California who was solving 
the question by letting the bees swarm, and 
then catching the queen and letting the bees 
go back, seemed to have it; but that but, like 
all buts, counts for much. If wecould not 
find her in the cluster, we would surely catch 
her by putting the bees through a zinc queen- 
excluder. It did not seem to mea yery sim- 
ple process—the sifting of a big swarm of 
bees through a zine cage. I could see them 
going in as fastasI got them out, and the 
queen still out of sight. 

Even if I can not learn just how to control 
increase through the American Bee Journal 
writers, it has given many good points in 
producing surplus honey. My showing is 
always good. It keeps me in line as to how 
to have strong colonies and little robbing, 
and good queens and plenty of them. 

I keep empty nucleus hives on hand. These 
hold 2 or 3 frames each, the same size as the 
regular brood-frames, and whenever I run 
across a large, good-looking qmpeen-cell in a 
bright, strong colony, and in the proper place 
in the frame, I lift it out with adhering bees 
and put it into the nucleus hive; and by add- 
ing a frame of brood ready to hatch, soon there 
is a queen ready for work and ready to build 
up a jueenless colony, if any is in the apiary. 


My way now of introducing these queens to 
queenless colonies, or putting two or more 
colonies in one, is a sure and safe way: I 
have a board one inch or % thick, the size of 
the hive, with a 6-inch piece cut out of the 
center and covered with wire-cloth, so that no 
bee can get through. When I want to intro- 
duce a queen, I put that board with screen on 
the hive as a honey-board. Having placed 
the nucleus with the new queen over the 
sereen for 2 or 3 days, they have now the 
scent, and I then put the frames with queen 
below, and all is well, being sure that no 
queen is below, but if there is they will fight 
it outall right. With this board I unite any 
kind of colonies, and no trouble comes from 
fighting. 

We cut off queen-cells. How do you know 
when the bees are building queen-cells to 
supersede their old queen? In robbing the 
colony of cells at that time it may do injury. 
Are there any sigas by which to know? 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—If you will allow me to com- 
mence at the last end of your letter, I will 
say that it is not easy to be entirely sure 
whether the starting of queen-cells means 
swarming or superseding. Generally, how- 
ever, you can tell by the number of cells. If 
you can find no more than 2 or 3 cells, and 
these with eggs in them, you can’t tell any- 
thing about it. But wait till the larve are 
fairly well advanced, and if only 1 to 3 cells 
are present, you are pretty safe in saying that 
superseding is intended. 

Your plan of rearing queens and introduc- 
ing them is good. Some would like it as well 
or better, instead of having the board with 
wire-cloth, just to have wire-cloth without 
any board, as allowing heat to rise more 
freely. 

Now as to the prevention of swarming. 


You tried the plan of putting the brood over 
an excluder, and say it was after getting the 
colony strong in the spring, and then it 
sounds a little asif the honey-flow came after- 
ward. Just how late you operated is not easy 
to tell, but it should not be until about the 
time the bees begin to swarm. You say, also, 
that you put a frame of brood below. I think 
that is not the usual way. There should be 
nothing in the lower story for the queen but 
starters, full sheets of foundation, or frames 
of.emptycomb. It may be worth while for 
you to try it again, not beginning until you 





think there is danger of swarming, giving no 
brood below, and in about a week killing 
queen-cells in the upper story. 

If that fails, try this: As soon as there is 
danger of swarming, remove the old queen, 
at the same time destroying queen-cells, if 
there are any; 9 days later destroy all cells 
and introduce a queen that has not been lay- 
ing many days. It would be a sure thing “in 
this locality,’’ but it’s not safe to warrant it 
everywhere. But I think it would not fail 


you. 
Thanks for encouraging words. 
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The ‘* Old Reliable ’’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
‘ By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








QUEENS AND PICKLED Broop— 
STUDYING BEE-DISEASEs. 


I had forgotten, if I ever knew, that 
the queen always disappears when the 
colony has ‘‘ pickled brood.’’ Impor- 
tant. Don’t think we were told that 
when pickled brood was first described 
in the journals. 


Mr. Getaz may be going it a little 
too strong, but I guess it’s timely and 
proper to remind .our Washington 
savants that a disease must be studied 
for some length of time, and in the 
hives, before conclusions can be called 
sufficiently well-founded. A Govern- 
ment appointment is to be respected ; 
but it doesn’t make a man blunder- 
proof. Page 1032. 


‘THE UNADORNED FLOWERS.”’ 


That’s a beautiful editorial from the 
Toronto Globe, on page 1036—‘‘ The 
Unadorned Flowers.’’ And what a 
queer circumstance that the Lombardy 
poplars should all be males—no female 
or seed-bearing trees ever having been 
brought over! I imagine that it may 
be that the female trees spread their 
branches a little more, and so are not 
so peculiar as the males, and therefore 
not so desirable. 


HonEY-KNIFE ELECTRICALLY HEATED. 


Here is a bow to the electrically- 
heated honey-knife. Good thing ‘to 
have something new once in a while to 
keep us from going tosleep. The pic- 
ture of it set me to wondering. How 
can a current be sent through a honey- 
knife blade in such a way as to heatit ? 
In fact, how can it be made to go 
through it atall? However, Iam not 
trying to suggest that it’s a sham. Un- 
less the knife was actually heated it is 
not likely that it would have been exhib- 
ited at an Exposition. But would not 
gum and candy soon stop the operation 
of a knife kept hotall the time, with no 
water applied? And if it must be 
dipped in water semi-occasionally, 
what’s the advantage over the old hot- 
water method? Page 1046. 


Comps OF Apis DoRSATA. 


Be charitable, dear Boss. Might not 
even the faultless, and slipless, and 
spotless ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ say 5 when it 
meant tosay6? With that correction, 
the description of an Apis dorsata 
comb, on page 1046, agrees pretty well 
with what we have been told elsewhere. 
They build a single comb under a hori- 
zontal bough; and it eventually gets 
to be Sinches thick, and extends along 
the limb for 5 feetor more. Of course, 
the extra-deep cells are used only to 
store honey in. And equally, of 
course, down where they want to rear 
brood, the comb thins to twice the 
length of a worker-bee. Why should 
a journal be bound to mention every 
self-evident thing ? 


MAKING HONEY-VINEGAR AND OTHER 
VINEGARS. 


Yes, sir. We consume vinegar not 
for the actual amount of acid in it, but 
for the acid /asfe of it. It’s vain fora 
vinegar to have 4 percent of acid if 
half of it is neutralized to the taste 
by the amount of unfermented sweet 
in it—or do some of us like sweetened 
vinegar enough better to pay for the 
loss? The look is that a 2 percent 
sample unsweetened would serve about 
the same purpose. We have had a 
good deal about vinegar lately, and 
yet C. P. Dadant finds valuable things 
to say that are not shopworn. Usually 
the frst fermentation starts off with- 
out anything specially put in to start 
it; but sometimes total failure comes 
in right at that point. The example 
of this given is quite illuminative. 
Better to put in some crushed grapes 
atthe outset. Idea seems to be that 
the ferment germs are not all of one 
species, and that there is such a thing 
as getting the best or getting the poor- 
est—besides the danger of total fail- 
ure. Let’s havethe best. I think it 
is very common to put sweet water 
into vinegar that is fully acidulated, 
or half acidulated. If I get Mr. D. and 


his authorities aright, that’s a very 
If you want sweet- 


pestilent habit. 
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ened vinegar put in the sweet imme- 
diately before using. Strong acetic 
acid is very repressive of the first fer- 
mentation ; and if the acid is strong 
enough, and the sweet pure enough, 
fermentation may be totally sup- 
pressed for an indefinite length of 
time. I suppose the failure or delay 
of the second fermentation to start is 
much more common than in case of 
the first—that is, alcohol and water is 
« much more stable compound than 
sugar and water—so most makers ex- 
pect to put in something as a starter. 
(I wonder if putting in the second 
starter at the outset is not common, 
and also bad.) And he’s all right 
when he kicks the musty barrel with 
the charge of being a vinegar-spoiler. 
Must is one of the most ineradicable 
of bad things. Don’t buy a musty 
barrel; and don’t let your empty bar- 
rel get musty. But what can be done 
if it does? I wonder if taking one 
head out and thoroughly burning the 
inside would eradicate, or nearly eradi- 
cate it. But then I fear, alas, that the 
fresh carbon would pull back on the 
fermentations. 

His device for cleaning a merely 
dirty barrel is tiptop—a piece of chain 
connected with the outside world by a 
along and strong string. Page 1047. 





More Than Abundant Rains 


We have had, so far, rather more than 
abundant rains, but rather cool weather with 
snow, hail, etc. The manzanita is blooming 
gloriously, and the bees are working on it 


very actively. Prit Max BORLTE. 
Moosa, Calif., Jan. 12. 


Good Prospects for 1907 


This locality did not produce a great 
amount of honey this year, as a large percent 
of bees died last winter from bad stores and 
starvation. Most of those fortunate enough 
to save their bees got a fair amount of sur- 
plus. Most bees went into winterin from 
good to fair condition. The winter has been 
favorable so far, and the prospects are very 
good for a prosperous season in 1907. 

H. H. BUCHNER. 

Maquoketa, Iowa, Dec. 24. 


Observing ‘‘How Doth the Bee’’ 


Is this a new race of bees? When coming 
from the field they deliver their loads of nec- 
tar to nurse-bees. What a lot of waste of 
time to hunt for nurse-bees to deliver their 
loads of nectar to! Doesn’t it make a waste 
of time? I have observed loaded bees enter- 
ing the hive so fast that all the nurse-bees 
would be crammed fullin 15 minutes. What, 
then? All the field-bees would have to take 
a day off; nothing to do, because all of the 
nurse-bees were filled full. Shucks! Bees 
enter their hives and deliver their loads with- 
out any assistance from nurse-bees. I have 
had observation hives, and this is what I saw: 
A bee would enter the hive, creep up on the 
comb until above the brood-line, then com- 
mence tosearch foracell. When found, she 
would place her tongue at the upper side of 
the cell with just the tip in honey. When 
the load was disposed of, she would come out- 
side by the glass and off formore. Nowa 
worker with pollen searches several cells be- 


fore she finds one to suit, then puts her legs 
in the cell, rubs her legs together, and, when 
freed, she leaves for the outside by the glass; 
and a young worker packs those pellets. But 
the observer can not see how it’s done. I[ 
never saw a worker having a load of honey 
and pollen to deliver at the same time. Nor 
can I account why a loaded bee should ex- 
amine different cells until she finds a cell to 
suit her; but it is so. Get an observation 
hive and see for yourself, and you will find 
that I am correct. Nurse-bees are full of 
honey at all times until they commence to 
work in the field. E. TUCKER. 
Bergen, N. Y., Dec. 17. 





Will Italianize Next Season 


I received the 3 queens by mail last season 
in good order, and introduced them suceess- 
fully. They were all purely mated, as there 
is not a blaék bee among their offspring. 
Although received late in the season, they 
have their brood-chambers well filled with 
honey. I noticed when the young Italian 
bees first take their flying spell, they are 
much swifter than the blacks and hybrids. 
December 16 they were carrying in pollen. I 
have now 175 colonies, which I will requeen 
from them next spring. 

I bought my bees—17 colonies and 36 new 
hives—from the founder of Maywood Colony, 
Foster & Woodson, they having put up the 
money for the late Mr. Osburn, who came 
from Cuba to start bee-keeping. But Mr. 
Osburn died the first winter he was here. 

JAMES PETERSON. 

Corning, Calif., Dec. 19. 


Mild Winter and Clover 


Weare having avery mild winter here so 
far, as only twice has the temperature gone 
below zero. Most of the time it has been 
from 20 to 26 degrees above. There is one 
inch of snow on the ground now, which 
makes good wagon-roads, 

Isn’t it a little dangerous for white clover 
or will it stand, or hold its own, with the 
temperature at or above zero and no snow on 
the ground? L. G. Buarr. 


Boscobel, Wis. 

[Yes, there is danger that the clover roots 
may suffer from extreme cold when the 
ground is not covered with snow. However, 
we should think the weather has hardly been 
cold enough yet in your locality so that it 
would injure the clover.—Ep1Tor. | 





Bees Wintering All Right 


I have 14 colonies of bees wintering on the 
summer stands, which were all right Dec. 31. 
Bees did not do well here last season in filling 
supers, because of severe drouth. 

Bay Shore, Mich., Jan. 11. A.M. Derrz. 





Last Winter Hard on Bees 


My bees did not do much last summer, and 
last winter was hard on bees, when most of 
them died. One man had 40 colonies and lost 
all but 3; another had 17 and lost all but one; 
and anotber had about the same and lost all. 

We have 20 colonies this winter, and they 
seem to be wintering all right. R. CHINN. 

Concord, Nebr., Dec. 28, 1906. 





A Good Report from Vermont 


The past season was as good as I ever saw 
in this section. I had only 80 colonies; 25 of 
them were nuclei that I[ wintered with 
queens. I got 10,032 pounds of honey—4200 
pounds of comb, and the balance extracted. 
I sold it for $1092. It was all sold, and I had 
my cash, before Sept.1. Those nuclei pro- 
duced just about the same amount of comb 
honey that the blacks did of extracted. I got 
no honey after July 20. The Italian colonies 
were heavy this fall, but I had to feed about 
$100 worth of sugar to the blacks. I got an 


increase of 50 colonies, mostly by bee rg | 
queens. Five of the Italians swarmed that 
ran forcomb honey. Idid not get a swarm 
from the blacks that I ran for extracted honey. 

My bees went into winter quarters heavy; 
that is, the party that put them in so told me. 
I have been in the house with rheumatism 
over two months. I never had it before. I 
suppose it was because my bees were not 
quite so rapid on the sting as usual! 

C. M. LrncoLn. 
West Rupert, Vt., Dec. 31. 





Sweet Clover Bloomed Late 


I mail some sweet clover that was blossom- 
ing around my front yard. We had a cold 
snap-last Wednesday night that froze it, but 
there was lots of it before that. 


A. H. CHELSEY. 
Jackson, N. H., Dee. 21. 





Bees Moved Far By Rail 


In shipping my household goods and live 
stock in a chartered box-car from Indian Ter- 
ritory to this place, I also packed 10 hives of 
bees in Langstroth frames. They were 
clamped to the floor of the car, and consider- 
ing the long and rough trip of 12 days, they 
were in good condition when they arrived, 
perhaps a pint or so of dead bees to the hive. 
This was the more remarkable, I thought, as 
the combs are in loose-hanging frames with- 
out any side spacer; however, they were all 
screened and otherwise protected. 

This is a fine country, and Iam anxious to 
see how the bees will work. 

Selma, Calif., Dec. 15. L. M. LINDLEY. 





Honey Failure, But Still Determined 


If I had been reading all the bee-papers 
and all the bee-books this year, and had had 
my bees in rosewood and mahogany hives, 
constructed after the highest type of the 
mechanic’s art, and my queens had all been 
purely bred, golden, 5-banded, long-tongued 
Italians in their maternal prime; my supers- 
provided with choice, polished No. 1 sections 
filled with sheets of foundation, ‘* bottom. 
starters,’’ etc., and bait-sections, I would still 
have been compelled to content myself with 
‘“*hope deferred,’’ and beeswax, fun, and a 
few stings. But I suppose it’s owing to 
** locality,’’ and I’ll just take my share of the 
‘*local’’ applications and afew more copies. 
of the American Bee Journal. 

‘* PERSE VERANCE.” 

Harrison Co., Mo., Dec. 12. 





No Swarms and No Honey 


My bees, the past summer, were all non- 
swarmers, asI did not get a single swarm: 
from 105 colonies; but the worst of all, I did 
not get an ounce of honey, either. This is. 
the first failure I have ever had, and I have 
kept bees since I was 10 years old, and I ex- 
pect to keep bees as long as I live. It was en- 
tirely too wet here for bees. I think all my 
bees stored enough honey to winter on, but I 
expect to feed them a lot of ‘‘trust’’ sugar 
next spring for brood-rearing, as they can not 
go through until poplar blooms. 

I want to tell you how the good old Ameri- 
can Bee Journal made, or saved, me $20 last 
spring. I noticed an advertisement in it, 
where a certain company offered No. 1 sec- 
tions ata reduced price; so I wrote for a: 
price on 10,000, and to my surprise I was 
offered 10,000 strictly No.1 sections at the 
very low price of $3.00 per thousand. I or- 
dered the sections, and they were as fine as 
any I ever bought at $5.00 per thousand. So 
you can see, at the present price of sections, 
the American Bee Journal made, or saved, me 
$20. It pays to be a subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. B. T. Stong. 

Fellowsville, W. Va., Dec. 17. 
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FOR SALE 


6H. P. X 4H. P. Engine. 

50-Light Gas Machine. 

100-Light Gas Machine. - 

Peerless Separators, to separate the cream 
from milk. 

The Engine isa double cylinder Westing- 
house Engine, regulates itself automatically, 
and burns a gallon of kerosene oil per hour 
for fuel. 

The Gas Machines generate gasoline into 
gas, and can be attached to gas ranges; will 
illuminate your house and work-shop. 

To exchange On honey the coming summer. 
Ask for information. 

M. C. GEHL CO. 
3002—3020 Meinecke Avenue, 

4Etf MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 

Bee Journal when writing. 


New Edition of Dr. Miller’s 
40 Years Among the Bees 


FREE as a Premium for Sending 
Two New Subscribers 


The book contains 344 pages, bound in 
handsome cloth, with gold letters and bees, 
and illustrated with over 100 beautiful origi- 
nal half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller 
himself. 

The first few pages tell how Dr. Miller 
got into bee keeping. 21 years ago he wrote 


Mention 























a small book, called ‘A Year Among the 
Bees.’’ But ‘Forty Years’’ shows in minutest 
detail how he does things with bees and gets 
large crops of honey. 


How to Get a Copy of Dr. Miller's 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” 


It is sent postpaid for $1.00, or with the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
both for $1.80. 


Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose subscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Mil 
ler’s new book free as a premium for sending 
us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year with $2.00. This is a mag- 
nificent offer, and shy ald be taken advantage 
of at once. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 DEARBORN STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


By uniting swarms 
QUEENS from 1000 colonies NUCLEI 
I will sell Queens and Nuclei. after March 1, at 
—1 Queen, 25c: doz., $3; Nuclei, with Queen, 1. 
frame, $1.25; 2 frame, $1.50: 3-frame, ®1 75 

4A13t - R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on 
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Culture, at lowest prices. 


miss it until you get one. 
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Shugart—Ouran Seed 


BKE-SU PPLIKS 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 


We make the best-finished and substantial 


= SHIPPING -CASES re& 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Blufts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


{Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Minnesota.—The Fillmore County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in the Court 
House at Preston, Minn., on Friday and Sat- 
urday, Jan. 25 and 26, 1907. 

Canton, Minn. P. B. Ramer, Sec. 


Colorado.—The 27th annual session of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo., Jan. 22 and 23, 1907. The 
State Horticultural Association, the State 
Forestry Association, the Dry Farmers’ Con- 
gress, the American National Stock Growers’ 
Association, and the Colorado Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, will all hold 
their annual sessions in Denver during the 
same week. Besides this there will be the 
greatest live stock show held in Denver ever 
west of Chicago. The railroads have made a 
fare of one and one-third for the round-trip 
for this week, which should assure us a large 
attendance. A _ section-putting-up contest 
will be a feature of our meeting. 

‘ G. J. Tomuin, Sec. 

Frank Ravcurvss. Vice-Pres. 


Wisconsin.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Court House, at Madison, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 6 and 7, 1907. 
Reduced rates on all railroads, but if you can- 
not obtain them, ask your agent for full fare 
receipt. By courtesy of Mr. Bacon, of the 
G. B. Lewis Co., arrangement has been made 
to have a stenographer in attendance, to take 
a verbatim report of the entire proceedings, 


which will be published for the benefit of 
members aod interested bee-keepers. This 
feature will make this the most interesting 


convention ever held by the society. The 
Question-Box will be the main feature, and 
we want every bee-keeper who has one or 


more questions of interest to mail them to | 


the Secretary prior to the convention, that 
they may be properly arranged. Questions 
may be handed the Secretary at the conven- 
tion, but mail them prior if possible. We 
also want a good honey display, so bring 
your choice samples of honey or anything of 
interest. Pres. France will speak on the In- 
spector’s Convention in Texas, and Diseases 
of Bees. Evers person may become a mem- 
ber, fur one year, by the payment of $1.00, 
which will also make hima member of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, which 





alone costs $1.00; and every member of the 
National, not a member of the State, should 
pay his dues to the State Secretary, and for 
the same money, become a member of both. 
Ladies may become members by the payment 
of 50 cents for National dues. Kindly make 
remittance for membership dues before the 
meeting, to the undersigned. 
Augusta, Wis. Gus Dittmer, Sec. 
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(=~ There seems to be a general complaint 
of poor galvanizing on fence-wire. The com- 
plaint has become so general as to attract the 
attention of the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and they have taken the matter up with 
the view of investigating conditions and giy- 
ing practical information from time to time 
to the fence users. The time was when gal- 
vanized fence-wire could be relied on to last 
several years, but now, in many cases, it be- 
gins to rust soon after put up. Kitselman 
Brothers, of Muncie, Indiana, fence manu- 
facturers, claim to have an improved process 
of galvanizing wire that adds much to its 
lasting qualities. They have justissued a 96- 
page catalog fully describing the above proc- 
ess. Upon request it will be mailed free to all 
readers of this paper. Please mention the 
American Bee Journal when writing them. 
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The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail 
for but 75 cents; or we will send it with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. 
It is a fine thing to preserve the copies of the 
Journal as fast as they are received. If you 
have this ‘‘ Emerson ”’ no further binding is 
necessary. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 


with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Crtalog— 
free. 

W.D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Langstroth on tne 
xk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
nearly 600 pages, being revised by that 
large, practical bee-keeper, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 





structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





We Set RooT’s Goops IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, ~~ 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MICH 
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TWO YEARS FOR $1. 





After a man succeeds in publishing a good 
journal, the next step is that of getting it into 
the hands of the people, of getting them to 
reading it, and becoming acquainted with its 
merits. This can be done by advertising, 
sending out sample copies, circulars, ete. All 
this costs money. I think I am safe in say- 
ing that for every new subscriber I bave re- 
ceived, I bave paid $200 in advertising; 
hence, I have always said that a publisher of 
a good journal could afford to send his paper 
one year free fur the sake of getting it.into 
new bands. It would cost no more than 
other formsof advertising, and would be more 
effective; but, for obvious reasons this plan 





could not be put into practise; but I am 
going to come as near to it asIcan. I have 
between 200 and 300 complete sets of back 
numbers for the present year; and as long as 
the supply holds out I will senda complete 
set, and the restof this year free, to any one 
who will send me $1.00 for the Review for 
1907. 

Back numbers of the Review are different 
from those of newspapers and some journals. 
The information they contain is just as val- 
uable now as when first published. In an ad- 
vertisement like this it is impossible to give 
much description, but I will mention one or 
two features of each issue of 








The Review for 1906 








JANUARY.—The key-note of the Review for 
1906 is **THE CONTROL OF IN- 
CREASE ;”’ and Mr. Gill, of Colorado, 
starts off by telling how he completely 
and profitably controls the increase of 
1000 colonies run for comb honey. 


FEBRUARY.—R. C. Aikin shows how, with 
a knowledge of principles, increase 
can be controlled; but perhaps the most 
valuable contribution to this issue is from 
R. F. Holtermann, of Canada, describing 
‘* Some Short Cuts in the Production of 
Extracted Honey.”’ 


MARCH.—In this issue is illustrated and de- 
scribed the only really successful non- 
swarming hive that has yet been in- 
vented. Its inventor, Mr. L. A. Aspin- 
wall, secured an average of 140 pounds 
of comb honey the past season from fifty 
colonies, and had no swarms. 


APRIL.—The most valuable article in this 
issue is from C. A. Olmstead, of New 
York, in which he illustrates and de- 
scribesa method of foretelling swarm- 
ing without opening the hive. 


MAY.—In this issueis begun a series of the 
most delightfully and beautifully illus- 
trated sketches that have ever ap- 
peared in the Review—that of the editor’s 
experience in locating and managing three 
out-apiaries in the wild, picturesque, 
raspberry region of Northern Michigan. 


JUNE.—The article this month on ‘ Control 
of Increase,’’ is by that veteran, J. E. 
Crane, of Vermont, and shows how to do 
the work when the ‘harvest comes 
early. This issue also gives the editor’s 
experience in moving his 400 colonies 
into Northern Michigan—illustrated with 
four engravings. 








JULY.—This issue bas a beautiful full-page 
illustration of the Review apiary here at 
Flint (105 colonies), and the editor gives 
a resume of his work in this apiary for 
the first six months of the year—showing 
where he failed and why he suc- 
ceeded. 


AUGUST.—In this number the editor tells of 
‘‘Reaping the Harvest in Northern Michi- 
gan,’’ and gives pictures of the different 
apiaries, some at old abandoned lum- 
ber-camps, one with a tent for a honey- 
house, while the reading-matter has an 
actual flavor of the wild northern woods. 


SEPTEMBER.—Of all the articles in this 
year’s Review I doubt if any one is more 
really helpful than the one in this issue 
by the editor, entitled ‘‘ Conveniences in 
the Production of Extracted Honey.”’ It 
bas several illustrations, and shows how 
to use bee-escapes without the back- 
aching work of lifting the hives by 
hand; how to make a honey-knife cut as 
‘*slick as arazor;’? how to make an un- 
capping-can for 10 cents; how to arrange 
a cheap automatic strainer, and run the 
honey directly into the cans; and how to 
arrange an electric bell, ata cost of 60 
cents, that will ring when the can is full. 


Instead of mentioning some of the special 
features for October, November, and Decem- 
ber, let me use the space to say that ONE OF 
THE GOOD THINGS that will appear in the Re- 
view for 1907 will be a series of articles from 
E. D. Townsend, Michigan’s foremost bee- 
keeper. All of his writings in the past have 
been fragmentary, a glimpse here and there, 
and they have been scattered here and there 
in different journals. Now he is going to 
write in a consecutive manner, starting at 
the beginning of the season and going through 
the year—just as though he were writing a 
book. It will give his system of manage- 
ment. 








Advanced Bee Culture 








This is a book of 230 pages, beauti- 
fully printed, bound, and illustrated, 
that discusses bee-keeping from a 
money point of view—shows how to 
make a pleasant and profitable BUSI- 





NESS out of bee-keeping. Price, $1.20; 
or, the Review for 1907 (and all of the 
back numbers of this year free) for 
only $2.00. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


Sa 9a 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1907 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C, Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 

Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents ; three years for $1.00. 

Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N, Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 








Lanansiietijinnshinionmtenasionel 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7.—T here is the usual duliness 
in the honey-trade at this date owing to most 
of the retailere having stocked up sufficiently 
to carry them over the hoiidays; but the stocks 
in the hands of the trade generally are below 
the normal; hence potees are firm at 15@léc for 
No.1 to fancy white comb, with off grades at 
1@2c less; amber grades dull at 10@i2c. Ex- 
tracted white, firm at 8c for clover and bass- 
wood; ambers, 64} @7ic per pound. Beeswax, 
3c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


KansAs City, Dec. 28—The demand for comb 
honey is only fair with market well supplied; 
market is almost bare of extracted, however, 
and the demand very good. Wequote: Fancy 
white comb, 24-section cases, $3.25; No. 1, $3.00; 
Extracted, white, per pound, 74%@8c; amber, 
7@7%c. Beeswax, per pound, 25 cents. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Faucy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1, 14@15c; 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, ™%@ 
 - amber, 64@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


am- 
8 c; 


New York, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. Prices are firm,avd we quote 
from 15@lé6c for —; white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
12c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before long at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meet demand. California white sage is 

ringing from 8@8<c; light amber, 7}%c; am 
ber, 7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
demand at 6@6}éc. Southern in barrels finds 
ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
to quality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3lc. 

Hiirprets & SRGELEKEN. 





Headquarters wr Bee-Supplies 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


QUEENS 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.£H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 


Let me 
book 
Order for 


Office and Salesrooms 





Denver, Jan, 5.—There is practically no 
honey left in the hands of prcducers in this 
State, and barely enongh in the Denver markét 
to supply the home trade until corre. We 

note strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, at $3.20; No. 1 light amber, $3; and gees 
No. 2, at $280. White extracted, 8@8éc; light 
amber, 7,@8c. Beeswax, 26c for cleat yellow, 
delivered here. 

Tus Coto. Hongry-Propucers’ Assn. 


CIncINNATI, Jan. 9—-The comb honey market 
at the present is very quiet. Holders are not 
trying to realize a profit, simply disposing of 
what they have, at cost. Fancy comb honey is 
selling at144@l6c. Extracted amber honey in 
barrels, 6@7c; fancy light amber in cans, 7@8c; 
fancy white, %c. Strictly choice beeswax, 30c, 
delivered here. Tur Frep W. Mors Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 3.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@17c; No. 1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupEr. 


To.epo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy brings ina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, l7c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nic#oxts Co. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH Water ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
the GOLDEN YEL- 
LOWS, CARNIO- . 


SIMI A10}IV-] $,J00Y IV 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


and Central 


FENCE maso— 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
iW have no ts. Sell direct to user at 


factory on 30 days free trial. 
We pay all Cstalog shows 387 
styles and heights of farm and Ta A 
iW fence. it’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


Box Ss a Eo Lt A 


Warehouses. Freeman Aves 
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SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $38. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 





Select Un- 


3Atf 





AT BARGAIN PRICES 


For spring planting we offer the follow- 
ing choice varieties assorted as follows :— 


100 Scotch Pine . Pe: = > High, 


100 White Pine 6 

100 Norway Spruce ‘ 100 
100 White Spruce 

100 Ponderosa Pine “ 

100 Amer. Arbor Vitae “ 


Bargain price $1.00 per 100 or in 600 lots $5.00 
prepaid. These trees are suitable 33 
-break pu ses Or ornamental plant- 
ing. Also other pergain lots at from 
$1.00 to $10.00 prepaid. rite for catalogs 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 





Mention Bee Journal when 


writing. 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalog Free——— 
1004 East Wash. Street, ENDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





“Tn every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser,” 
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Beauty, Purity, Firmness. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. 


s “ DADANTS FOUNDATION” 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


No Sagging, No Loss. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 





ett ae ae 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE=-SUPP LI ES of all kinds. 
Beeswax Wanted 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


at all 
times... 











Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on the market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
rights, from Mr. Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made. They are ready for de- 
livery now. 








Best Hive-Tool 
[[ew Nd ‘90¢ Huo 


( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 


“~ DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Tool is made of high- -grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
a4" inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,”’ 
says: ‘‘ Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.” 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.’’ 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘*It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.”’ 


The ‘‘ Ideal Hive-Tool’’ Free as a Premium, 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE as a premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$1.00; or we will send the American Bee Journal one year and the Ideal Hive-Tool—both 
for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ta 
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We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


— — — — - 
when writing. 


Mention Bee Seunaed 





**The continuous advertiser 
pees the bulk of the busimess, 
ecause others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’ 











